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chants of Philadelphia one hundred years 
ago. His house was fashioned after the 
mansion of the Willing family, in Eng- 
land, and had many rooms and spacious 
passages. When it was built it was quite 
out of town, a sort of country residence. 
To reach it from the business part of the 
city, one had to go up a hill along Walnut 
street, from Dock creek to Third street, 
and thence by a narrow, deep-cut road, 
up a greater hill. The neighborhood 
was called ‘‘ The Hill.”’ 

The grounds around the Willing man- 
sion were elegant. They adjoined, in later 
years, those of his son-in-law, William 
Bingham, who had a magnificent house not 
far off; with its tesselated pavement, white 
marble staircase (the first ever seen in 
America), rooms filled with the richest fur- 
niture, walls adorned with rare works of 
art, and a choice library. These people 
stood at the head of society in Philadel- 
phia, next in the scale to the Governor, 
and their mansions were frequented by the 
great and good. There, during the Revo- 
lution, and also at the period of the First 
Presidency, Washington and his chief offi- 
cers—military at the first period and civil 
at the second period—might have been 
seen frequently. Hospitality was almost 
unbounded beneath these roofs. Mrs. 
Willing was one of the most beautiful 
women of her time ; so also was her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bingham. Critics could not al- 
ways agree upon the question—Which is 
the most beautiful, the mother or daugh- 
ter? Mrs. Willing’s second daughter, 
Elizabeth, was scarcely less beautiful at 
the time of her marriage, almost eighty 
years ago. 

The wedding of Elizabeth Willing, in 
that spacious mansion, was a notable event 
in Philadelphia society. Washington was 
then President, and the seat of govern- 
ment had lately been removed from New 
York to Philadelphia. In his official 
household, as private secretary, was a gal- 
lant young soldier of the war for indepen- 
dence, and then little more than thirty 
years of age. He was handsome, gay, 


sensible and dignified, and bore the honor 
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of having performed good deeds in the 
service of his adopted country, for he was 
a native of Cumberland, in England. He 
had been brought to Charleston, South 
Carolina, an orphan, when a little child, 
where he had been liberally educated. 
When a little more than sixteen years of 
age, he joined the patriot army as a lieu- 
tenant in a South Carolina company, and 
at the age of twenty he was on General 
Lincoln’s staff. When Colonel John Lau- 
rens was sent on a special mission to 
France, in 1781, he accompanied him*as 
secretary, with the rank of major; and the 
next year General Lincoln made him As- 
sistant Secretary of War. He again visited 
Europe, and on his return, practised law 
in Philadelphia. In that. profession he 
was engaged when the convention that 
framed the National Constitution assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, when, on the recom- 
mendation of Washington, he was ap- 
pointed secretary to that body. As such 
his name appears among the signers of the 
Constitution. 

When Washington was about to be in 
augurated President, this young man, 
whom he honored and loved, was chosen 
to be his private secretary, and aid-de- 
camp with Tobias Lear. This private 
secretary and aid-de-camp was Major WiL- 
LIAM JACKSON, whose portrait appears at 
the head of this paper. It is from a careful 
photograph of a miniature by Colonel 
Trumbull, in the possession of Miss Anne 
Willing Jackson, daughter of Major Jack- 
son, and now (April, 1874) a resident of 
Philadelphia. 

Major Jackson wooed and won the 
beautiful Elizabeth Willing, and they 
were married in November, 1795. As I 
have said, it was a notable wedding,. or 
rather a notable wedding-party. Presi- 
dent Washington and his wife were there ; 
also Robert Morris and his wife, and other 
distinguished citizens of Philadelphia; 
and Hamilton, Lincoln, Knox and other 
military celebrities with their wives, gladly 
participated in doing honor to their com- 
panion-in-arms on that occasion. There, 
too, was the elegant Viscompte de No- 




















ailles, the brother-in-law of Lafayette, who 
had withdrawn from revolutionized France, 
and was living in America. These, with 
foreign diplomatic agents and their wives, 
made up a brilliant company of distin- 
guished persons at that wedding-party, 
where the nuptial knot was tied by Bishop 
White, assisted by his associate and friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Blackwell. 

The wedded pair lived happily together 
thirty-four years, when the husband died. 
His widow survived him thirty years, when 
she, too, died, at the age of little more 
than ninety years. She had outlived every 
person who was at her wedding sixty-three 
years before. 

Major Jackson was greatly beloved by 
Washington because of his agreeable com- 
panionship and purity of life. He accom- 
panied the President on his tour in New 
England in the autumn of 1789, and also 
on his tour in the Southern States in 1791. 
In 1796 Washington appointed him sur- 
veyor of the port of Philadelphia, which 
office he held until the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson to the Presidency in 1801, when 
he was removed from his office. He soon 
afterward began the publication of a daily 
newspaper, entitled ‘‘The Political and 
Commercial Register,’’ which continued 
until 1815. 

Major Jackson’s life was marked by un- 
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sullied honor. His literary attainments 
were varied, and his classical knowledge 
was extensive. As a writer he was terse 
and fluent. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati; was its secretary 
at one time, and, at their request, he de- 
livered an oration, in Philadelphia, on the 
death of Washington, which was highly 
extolled. In the quiet of private life he 
lived an honored citizen, and when he 
died, his body was laid in the burying- 
ground of Christ Church, on Fifth street, 
Philadelphia. His grave is marked by a 
plain, upright marble slab, which bears the 
following inscription :— 


‘*Sacred to the memory of Major Wi:- 
LIAM JAcKSON ; born March the 9, 1759; 
departed this life December the 17, 1828. 
Also to ELIzABETH WILLING, his relict ; 
born March the 27th, 1768; departed this 
life August the 5th, 1858.’’ 


Miss Jackson has also a silhouette like- 
ness of her father, cut by Mrs. Mayo, of 
Richmond, mother of the late Mrs. Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott. The fac simile of his 
signature under his portrait at the head of 
this paper, is a copy from the original ap- 
pended to the National Constitution of 
the United States, in the State Depart- 
ment, Washington City. 





The Recor» is indebted to Dr. JAcop FRANK 
Howe, of New York, for the following account 
of a rural parish in New York: 


On the north side of the highway 
between Newburgh and Goshen, Orange 
county, and about seven and a half miles 
from the latter place, near where the road 
crosses the Otterkill, is a parcel of land, 
some six or seven acres in extent, having 
a house in its centre, . 

This land once formed the glebe of a 
church, and where stands the house, once 
stood the church, called in colonial times, 
**St. David’s, of St. David’s Corners.’’ It 


ST. DAVID’S PARISH, ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 












was one of three Missions established in 
what is now Orange county, by the Eng- 
lish ‘* Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.’’ These three 
were St. George’s, New Windsor, Ulster 
county, afterward Newburg, Orange coun- 
ty; St. Andrew’s, Wilemantown, Ulster 
county, afterward Walden, Orange county, 
and St. David’s, Otterkill, Orange county. 

In 1728, the people of the ‘‘ German 
Patent of New Windsor,’’ not belonging 
to the Lutheran Church of the Patenf, pe- 
titioned the society to send them a minister. 
This petition seems to have given rise 
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to inquiry as to the state of the settle- 
ment; for in 1729, the Rev. Mr. Vesey, 
of Trinity Church, New York, enclosed 
to the Society a letter of Francis Harrison, 
member of the Council for the Province 
of New York. In this letter Mr. Harri- 
son speaks of the population as about four 
hundred, living very comfortably and 
able to contribute forty pounds toward 
the support of the minister for the first 
year; the district as twenty miles from 
north to south and sixteen from east to 
west and yet no minister. He urges also 
as a reason for the appointment of a mis- 
sionary that, he might oversee Marbletown 
to the north, Haverstraw to the south, and 
Fishkill to the east. 

Probably as a result of this inquiry the 
Society soon after appointed the Rev. 
Richard Charlton to the place. He was 
a young unmarried man, and remained 
there a little over a year at a salary of 
fifty pounds during that time. In 1731, 
marrying in New York, he was removed 
to that city by the Society, and we trace 
him no further, unless indeed, as is proba- 
ble, he should be the Rev. Mr. Charlton 
mentioned as tutor to James Duane and 
one of the executors of the will of his 
father, Anthony Duane, in 1747. 


He was succeeded by the Rev. William ° 


Kilpatrick from Cape Seir, New Found- 
land. Having the clergyman’s usual bless- 
ing—a large family to support—the mis- 
sion did not please him, and he left in 
1734, when there was an interval of ten 
years, no clergyman being appointed. 
During 1744, the Rev. Hezekiah Wat- 
kins, a bachelor, who had several broth- 
ers in the neighborhood of St. David's, 
was sent at a salary of thirty pounds 
a year. It is principally to his exertions 
that the three churches, and especially 
St. David's, became at all flourishing. His 
career is sufficiently interesting to be 
noticed in full. Mr. Watkins was, I be- 
lieve, a native of New England, and, after 
graduating at Yale, was for a time pastor 
of a Congregationalist community. What 
altered his belief is not known, but we 
hear of him next, in a letter to the Society 
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from the Rev. Mr. Johnson, dated Strat- 
ford, in New England, April 6th 1743, as 
having been one of sixteen lately admitted 
to Holy Communion, and together with 
Mr. Thomson, Mr. Lamson and Mr. Dean, 
a candidate for Orders. 

On May 16th of the same year, in a 
letter from Stratford, recommending this 
Mr. Thomson, who is himself the bearer 
of the letter, all the clergy of Connecti- 
cut again speak of Messrs. Watkins, Cole 
and Lamson. Shortly after this, Messrs. 
Dean and Watkins, formerly classmates in 
Yale, were ordained by the Bishop of 
London ; the one being appointed, as we 
have seen, to New Windsor, while the 
other was lost at sea on his return to He- 
bron, Connecticut. 

Mr. Watkins entered with energy upon 
the duties of his mission, St. David’s be- 
ing an especial favorite. When he began 
his ministry, there was no edifice for ser- 
vices of the Church of England, except at 
Wilemantown, a log structure with a fire- 
place in it. 

Something may be conceived of his 
character—bold, impulsive and impatient 
of control—in the fact that on July roth 
1747, he occupied the Lutheran or Glebe 
Church of New Windsor by force. Proba- 
bly he thought with his parishioners, that 
to the strongest party should belong the 
representative church of the Patent. Al- 
though the Anglicans were greatly in the 
majority, and had been for sometime, they 
did not succeed in getting a reissue of the 
Patent to their church until March 26th 
1752, George Clinton being Governor, in 
the twenty-fifth year ofthe reign of 
George II.  ~ 

Mr. Watkins’s work was so arduous that 
he wrote to the society from New Wind- 
sor, October 16th +749, that he had lately 
visited New England to recruit his health, 
preaching by invitation in Norwalk, Strat- 
ford and other places. 

He must have been an uncomfortably 
severe man on his semi-Dutch parishioners, 
for he finds ‘‘ the people of New England, 
and especially in Connecticut, generally 
are of a more zealous turn of mind than 











in those provinces which are to the west 
and the south of it.’’ 

The next time we hear of him is on oc- 
casion of a reprimand administered to him 
by the General Assembly of the Province 
of New York. 

In ‘‘ The New York Gazette and Weekly 
Post Boy,’’ of March 15th 1755, published 
by William Weyman (and of which John 
Parker was proprietor), appeared an article 
by Mr. Watkins, entitled ‘‘ Observations 
on the circumstances and conduct of the 
people in the counties of Ulster and 
Orange, in the Province of New York.’’ 
As it was popular in feeling and rebuked 
the aristocratic tendencies of the Provin- 
cial Government, the House ordered his 
arrest for contempt and misdemeanor, 
October 15th 1756. He was reprimanded 
on the 22d of October, and imprisoned 
the following day. He was let go on the 
latter day after payment of a fine. 

We learn from this that in spite of his 
impatient, arbitrary temper, he was really a 
friend of the people; but above all, we 
learn not to trust on all occasions that in- 
valuable work, ‘‘The Documentary His- 
tory of the State of New York.’’. He is 
there represented as having composed the 
article for the paper of March 15th 
‘*1765,’’ and as having been reprimanded 
in the following year. From his tomb- 
stone we know that he died in 1765, after 
a long illness and in the West Indies, 
which facts are evidence that he was not 
reprimanded by a Provincial House of 
Assembly in the following year. 

He reported in 1757, that he had bap- 
tized within that year, sixty-three white 
and two black children, two adults, and 
had made eighty-two communicants. 

Sixteen years of such hard work began 
to tell on a constitution not originally 
very strong, for he wrote to the Society in 
1761 for a mission with a milder climate, 
grounding his appeal on the facts of hard 
work, such as, having travelled two thou- 
sand miles per year, baptized 727 persons, 
and made ninety communicants. He was 
accordingly removed to the West Indies in 
1765, where, during the same year, he 
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died. His remains, preserved in spirits, 
were brought back to his favorite parish, 
and buried in the churchyard of St. Da- 
vid’s, where so many of his name he. 

Mr. Eagar, in his ‘‘ History of Orange 
County,’’ says he was buried in the ground 
set apart as the burial-ground of the Bull 
family, Hamptonburgh. What may have 
been done as a temporary arrangement, I 
do not know, but in the yard, formerly 
St. David’s, is his still-decipherable tomb- 
stone, 

After Mr, Watkins’s death the churches 
declined, until, in 1769, the Rev. John 
Sayre took charge. Soon after his ap- 
pointment he petitioned for charters of in- 
corporation for the churches under his 
charge, on November 17th, 1769. and ob- 
tained them all, with the date July 3oth, 
1770, signed by Cadwallader Colden, 
Lieutenant-Governor. The churches of 
St. Andrew and St. David at once began 
building suitable edifices. .That of St. 
David was soon raised, enclosed and 
glazed, but the gathering clouds of ill 
feeling between the colonists and the 
Crown prevented anything else being 
thought of, so it was never finished. 

Mr. Sayre is said to have been imprisoned 
in Goshen for Tory sentiments, and only 
released because, being somewhat of a 
physician, he could tend the soldiers, 
among whom the dysentery was very rife 
at the time. However this may be, which 
I have doubts about, he left his charge 
early in 1775, before much hostility had 
been threatened on either side, and took 
the parish at Fairfield, Connecticut, form- 
erly presided over by Mr. Lamson, already 
referred to in connection with Watkins’s 
recommendation for ordination. Here he 
ministered under much obloquy as a Tory, 
until Governor Tryon burned the town, 
July 7th, 1779. Although he had endea- 


vored to have the place spared, he feared 
the vengeance of the Whigs, and when 
Tryon retreated, he withdrew within the 
British lines around New York. He may 
have had a temporary charge at Flushing, 
Long Island, for he wrote to the Society 
from that place, November 8th, 1779, de- 
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scribing his career while at Fairfield, and the 
shifts he was put to in reading so much of 
the service as would neither offend his 
Whig congregation nor his own sense of 
duty. After that, St. David’s Church fell 
into decay, and was used by the Continen- 
tals as a hospital for soldiers in the vicinity 
and at West Point. Many of these sol- 
diers lie in the unmarked burial-ground of 
the church. 

After repeated demands on Trinity 
Church, New York, the Rev. George H. 
Spierin, an Irishman, was engaged in 1790, 
at a salary of one hundred pounds a 
year, to officiate at St. David’s. He was 
the last pastor under the glebe charter, 
and left for Poughkeepsie in 1793. 

On the recommendation of the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, of Trinity, the Rev. Frederic 
Van Horne was chosen Rector of St. An- 
drew’s, alone, December roth, 1793, and 
doubtless administered some of the time 
in Newburgh and at St. David’s, for about 
this period these two were very much de- 
pressed. In 1809 Mr. Van Horne accepted 
a call at Ballston, New York. It was 
during his ministry at St. Andrew’s, in 
1802, that St. David’s Church was blown 
down, and has never been rebuilt. 

The churchyard, now enclosed in a farm- 
yard, has many undecipherable graves; 
and, noticeably, eight graves the lettering 
of whose headstones is yet plain. They 
are all the memorials of some members of 
the Watkins family, and seven of them 
are arranged in a line in the centre of the 
lot, while, to the west, and near the centre 
of the line, is a single grave, that of the 
last person buried there.. One of the 
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tombstones bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


**Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Hezextan Watkins, who departed this 
life on the roth day of April, A. D. 1765, 
Etat. 57.”’ 


On each side of this grave are those of 
his relatives, marked by stones bearing 
suitable inscriptions. 

After the blowing down of the church ' 
in 1802, the few church people which the 
hatred of the mother country had left in 
that section were too discouraged to under- 
take to rebuild it, and the encroachments 
of other denominations soon absorbed 
even that remnant, and with them all de- 
sire for its re-establishment. 

A form of church-government was still 
kept up, the wardens and vestrymen being 
often non-Episcopalian. In 1833 the 
church officers granted part of the glebe 
for a school, on condition that the school 
district should furnish a room for services. 

The charter of incorporation of St. Da- 
vid’s, once in possession of the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, of Newburgh, has been lost; and 
the records of the parish, carried by Mr. 
Watkins to the West Indies, were never 
returned. 

In 1844 the officers leased what remained 
of the church lands, including the burial- 
ground, to Charles A. Hulse, for the term 
of 40 years, I believe, and he erected a 
dwelling on the site of the old church. 
About twenty years ago the Rev. Nathan 
Kingbury endeavored to re-establish the 
parish, but failed, and since then there 
have been no further attempts to do so. 





A MEMENTO OF VICE-ADMIRAL NEVILLE. 


ApouTt twenty-five years ago the writer 
visited Hampton, near Old Point Comfort, 
in Virginia, and leisurely explored places 
of interest in that vicinity. At that time, 
ancient St. John’s Church, at Hampton, 
was well preserved, and used for public 





worship. 


It and the village of Hampton 
were burned by order of the Confederate 
General Magruder, during the late Civil 
War. 

About a mile from the old church, on 
what was known as the ‘‘ Pembroke Farm,”’ 











I found an ancient burial-ground, near the 
site of the church edifice which preceded 
that of St. Paul’s, at Hampton. Four 
black marble tablets, in a recumbent posi- 
tion, were there, on which were inscrip- 
tions. One of them had been made in 
commemoration of Vice-Admiral John Ne- 
ville, of the British Navy, who was buried 
there in 1697. It bore the family arms of 
the admiral, carved on the stone. Another 
was in commemoration of Thomas Curle, 
who was buried there in the year 1700; 
and another bore the name of the Rev. 
Andrew Thompson, who died in 1719. 
Subsequent to the visit of the writer, Rev. 
Lewis.P. Clover, now of Greenbush, New 
York, visited the same old churchyard, 
and made pencil sketches of the monu- 
ments and the family arms carved upon 
them. He has kindly furnished, for pub- 
lication in the Recorp, a copy of his 
sketches of the tomb of Neville and his 





TOMB AND COAT OF ARMS. 


coat of arms, or so much of the latter as 
remained on the broken tablet. These 
sketches are here presented. The new 
church at Hampton appears to have been 
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built between the years 1660 and 1667, but 
the old church at Xi#chotan (the Pembroke 
Farm) was used for many years for funeral 
services at burials in the old churchyard 
there. 

Vice-Admiral John Neville was a gallant 
naval commander, and had done excellent 
service for King William the Third. He 
was a descendant of a Norman naval com- 
mander, Gilbert de Neville, who was ad- 
miral of the fleet of William the Conquer- 
or. In 1663 he was made a lieutenant in 
the royal navy, and in 1688 he was ap- 
pointed commander, when he took sides 
with the Prince of Orange against King 
James, fighting gallantly in the battle off 
Beachy Head. In 1693 he was promoted 
to rear-admiral of the blue; and he was 
engaged in various active services on the 
sea until 1697, when he was sent with a 
fleet to protect the galleons of Spain (then 
England’s ally) against the French cruisers. 
After convoying some homeward-bound 
merchant vessels to a certain latitude, he 
proceeded with his fleet to the West Indies, 
where he seems to have been out-generalled 
by the French commanders. His ill suc- 
cess, and the refusal of the Spanish gover- 
nor at Havana to accept his proffered 
protection of the galleons, brought on a 
dejection of spirits that terminated in a 
fever. His malady increased during his 
voyage to Virginia, whither he repaired to 
seek repose; and he died soon after his 
arrival in Hampton Roads, in August, 
1697. He was buried in the old church- 
yard at Xitchotan. His death was caused 
more by grief than disease of body. 

It is said that the galleons had treasure 
to the amount of 50,000,000 Spanish dol- 
lars—the richest fleet of the age—and that 
the reason for the refusal to put them 
under the protection of a British fleet was 
the jealousy of the Spaniards. They would 
not permit a representative of King Wil- 
liam to have absolute control of so rich a 
fleet and of the place of the greatest con- 
sequence in the West Indies, which would 
have been the case had Admiral Neville 
been admitted into the harbor. 

In the engraving above, the monument 
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appears, in the upper part, the coat-of- The crest consists of a closed helmet bear- 


arms below. The latter is composed of a 
shield bearing three half-lions rampant, 
divided by a chevron with a closed helmet. 


ing a mural crown, out of which rises a 


demi-lion, rampant, holding in his paw a 
Roman short sword 





THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In a paper recently read before the New 
York Historical Society, by Dr. J. C. 
Welling, President of Columbia College, 
Washington City, a question of fact and 
chronology which was settled many years 
ago by the strongest circumstantial evi- 
dence, was revived. It is, whether cer- 
tain resolutions purporting to have been 
adopted at a convention of citizens of 
Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on 
the 2zoth of May, 1775, in which those 
citizens declared themselves politically in- 
dependent of Great Britain, in phraseology 
similar to that used in the National Declara- 
tion of Independence, were actually passed 
at such a convention, and on that day? 
It is a question that caused much heated 
discussion, in North Carolina, about forty 
years ago. 

When, in 1849-50, the Editor of the 
RECorRD was gathering his materials for 
his ‘* Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ he made this question a subject for 
special investigation by-means of personal 
intercourse and extensive correspondence. 
With letters of introduction from Presi- 
dent Polk, to citizens of Charlotte, the 
county town of Mecklenburg, where the 
convention was held, he visited that place, 
and afterward he obtained the autograph 
signatures of twenty-three of the alleged 
signers of that Declaration. A brief re- 
cord of the result of those investigations, 
and the conclusions arrived at, was printed 
in the second volume of his work above 
alluded to, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, in 1852, with engraved fac similes of 
the signatures, which are here reproduced. 
The essential facts and conclusions there 
set forth, are substantially the same as 
those in Dr. Welling’s paper. The fol- 


lowing is a brief outline history of the 
facts :— 

On the 30th of April, 1819, the “‘ Ra- 
leigh (N. C.) Register,’’ published a state- 
ment over the signature of John McKnitt, 
that a convention of citizens of Meck- 
lenburg county met at Charlotte, on the 
19th and zoth of May, 1775, and adopted 
the following resolutions, written by Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard :— 


“ Resolved, 1, That whoever directly or indirectly 
abetted, or in any way, form, or manner, counte- 
nanced the unchartered and dangerous invasion of 
our rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy 
to this country—to America—and to the inherent 
and inalienable rights of man. 

“ Resolved, 2. That we, the citizens of Mecklen- 
burg county, do hereby dissolve the political bands 
which have connected us to the mother country, 
and a absolve ourselves from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and abjure all political connec- 
tion, contract, or association with that nation, who 
have wantonly trampled on our rights and liberties, 
and inhumanly shed the blood of Americans at 
Lexington, 

“ Resolved, 3. That we do hereby declare our- 
selves a free and independent people; are, and of 
right ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 
association, under the control of no power, other 
than that of our God, and the general government 
of the Congress; to the maintenance of which in- 
dependence we solemnly pledge to each other our 
mutual co-operation, our lives, our fortunes and 
our most sacred honor. 

“ Resolved, 4. That as we acknowledge the ex- 
istence and control of no law or legal officer, civil or 
military, within this county, we do hereby ordain and 
adopt, as a rule of life, all, each, and every of our 
former laws; wherein, nevertheless, the crown of 
Great Britain never can be considered as holding 
rights, privileges, immunities, or authority therein. 

“ Resolved, §. That it is also further decreed, 
that all, each, and every military officer in this 
county is hereby retained in his former command 
and authority, he acting conformably to these regu- 
lations. - And that every member present of this 
delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer, viz., a 
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justice of the peace, in the character of a ‘com- 
mittee-man,’ to issue process, hear and determine 
all matters of controversy, according to said adopted 
laws; and to preserve peace, and union, and har- 
mony in said county; and to use every exertion to 
spread the love of country and fire of freedom 
throughout America, until a more general or- 
ganized government be established in this pro- 
vince.” 

This statement in the North Carolina 
paper was copied into the ‘‘ Essex Register’’ 
of Massachusetts, where it was brought to 
the notice of the venerable John Adams, 
who sent it to Thomas Jefferson, with the 
remark that he thought it was true. Ina 
letter to Mr. Adams, dated July 9, 1819, 
Mr. Jefferson said': ‘‘ I believe it spurious. 
I deem it an unjustifiable quiz ;’’ and then 
gave his reasons for his belief. 

It was stated that John McKnitt Alex- 
ander was the secretary of the convention, 
and that his papers were all burned when 
his house was consumed in the year 1800, 
but that he had given copies of these re- 
solutions to several persons, among whom 
were General William R. Davie, of North 
Carolina, and Dr. Hugh Williamson, ‘‘ who 
was writing a History of North Carolina.”’ 

Because of a similarity in expression in 
these resolutions, and the National Decla- 
ration of Independence, Mr. Jefferson was 


charged with gross plagiarism, for if gen-- 


uine, they were put forth in similar langu- 
age more than a year before he wrote that 
Declaration. On the contrary, North Caro- 
linians were, charged with attempting to 
arrogate to themselves a glory which did 
not belong to them. 

In 1830, a publication appeared in 
which the statements in the ‘ Raleigh 
Register’’ were pronounced untrue, and 
denying that any such convention was ever 
held in Charlotte. This naturally aroused 


the friends of the patriots, who, it was 


said, figured in that convention. They 
sought witnesses to prove that such a con- 
vention had been held, and found living 
ones as well as traditions among the 
families of those who were present, and 
were then dead. ‘These certificates all 
agreed that such a convention was held at 
about that time, but they could not certify 
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as to date or the exact forms of resolutions 
adopted. Meanwhile Judge Martin, in 
his ‘* History of North Carolina,’’ pub- 
lished in 1829, had given a sketch of the 
proceedings of the convention, with the 
resolutions published in the ‘‘ Raleigh Re- 
gister,’’ but with modifications in phrase- 
ology andsentiment. It was this publica- 
tion of Martin that brought out the denial 
of the holding of aay convention at Char- 
lotte, at that time. The Legislature of 
North Carolina appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject, and in 1831, Gov- 
ernor Stokes published all the evidence 
that could be obtained, in a pamphlet, and 
reaffirmed the statements of McKnitt in 
the ‘‘ Raleigh Register.’’ 

Whilst these researches were in progress, 
documentary evidence was discovered by 
David L. Swain, that proved the fact that 
such a convention had been held, and that 
a series of resolutions had been adopted 
by them, equivalent in spirit to a declara- 
tion of independence. One of these docu- 
ments was a manuscript proclamation of 
Governor Martin on the 8th: of August, 
1775, in which he refers to resolves ‘’ of 
a set of people styling themselves a com- 
mittee for the county of Mecklenburg, 
most traitorously declaring the entire dis- 
solution of the laws, government, and 
constitution of this county,’’ &c. Here 
was a clue which Mr. Swain (afterward 
Governor of North Carolina, and Presi- 
dent of the University at Chapel Hill), 
one of the most indefatigable delvers in the 
mine of buried history, followed closely, 
and at his instance, Dr. Joseph Johnson, 
Librarian of the Charleston Library, found 
by searching, a copy of Timothy’s ‘‘ South 
Carolina Gazette and County Journal,’’ 
for Tuesday, June 13, 1775, which con- 
tained a set \of resolutions passed at a 
convention held at Charlotte on the 31st 
of May, 1775. . These were not the re- 
solutions printed in Martin’s ‘‘ History of 
North Carolina,’’ in 1829, copied from 
the ‘‘ Raleigh Register.’’ A copy of these 
later resolutions was sent to Mr. Swain, 
who forwarded a copy to Mr. Bancroft the 
historian, then (1848) the American Min- 











ister at the Court of St. James. That 
gentleman had just discovered a copy of 
the same South Carolina paper containing 
the resolutions, which fact he communi- 
cated to Mr. Swain in July, 1848, with 
confirmatory testimony that a convention 
had been held in Mecklenburg at the close 
of May, 1775. 

By this direct and unimpeachable testi- 
mony, the fact is, established that on the 
31st of May, 1775, a convention of dele- 
gates, chosen by the citizens of Mecklen- 
burg county, met at Charlotte, and by a 
series of resolutions, twenty in number, 
did, as Governor Martin expressed it, de- 
clare ‘‘ the entire dissolution of the laws, 
government, and Constitution of this coun- 
ty,’’ and set up ‘‘a system of rule and 
regulation repugnant to the laws, and 
subversive of his Majesty’s government,’’ 
&c. They did indeed, declare themselves 
in effect entirely independent of the British 
crown, but not in a more formal way 
(though less cautious) than had the Con- 
tinental Congress the year before, in the 
admirable state papers which they set 
forth, and also citizens of Massachusetts 
and other colonies by resolves. 

That the resolutions purporting to have 
been adopted on the zoth of May, and 
containing expressions and _ sentiments 
similar to those used by Jefferson in the 
National Declaration of Independence, 
which that statesman believed to be 
spurious, were really so, cannot be reason- 
ably doubted. That these resolutions 
were concocted at nearly the time when 
they were published in the Raleigh paper, 
is evident from the fact that Dr. William- 
son makes no mention of them in his 
“History of North Carolina,’’ published 
in 1812, or twelve years after Alexander’s 
papers were burned; and that: every his- 
torian, up to 1819, was silent on the sub- 
ject. Brevard, the alleged author, had 
been dead since late in the Revolution, 
and Alexander, the secretary of the con- 
vention, who it was alleged, had furnished 
copies of them to Williamson and others, 
had been dead almost two years. If Alex- 
ander furnished such copies, it must have 
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been from memory, in extreme old age, 
for he died in the summer of 1817, at the 
age of eighty-four years. He had then, 
doubtless, dim memories of the conven- 
tion and its resolutions of the 31st of May, 
floating in his mind, and from them the 
resolutions were framed by an amanuensis. 
The same hand that framed,them proba- 
bly wrote the copy found.among the papers 
of Governor Davie, after his death late in 
1820, which are now in the archives of 
the state, at Raleigh. 

In 1851, Dr. Joseph Johnson, above 
mentioned, published a volume entitled 
‘Traditions and Reminiscences, chiefly of 
the Revolution in the South,’’ &c. In it 
he printed a fac simile of a broadside, 
bearing internal evidence of having been 
printed at Raleigh after 1819. It con- 
tains the first three of the resolutions said 
to have been adopted on the 2oth of May, 
and published in the ‘‘ Raleigh Register,’ 
with the names of the signers. He also 
published (page 79) the proceedings of 
the convention held on the thirty-first of 
May, contained in the South Carolina 
newspaper which he had discovered in the 
Charleston Library. Dr. Johnson was a 
warm advocate of the genuineness of the 
resolutions published in the Raleigh paper, 
and he introduced the subject of the con- 
vention on the 31st of May, as follows: — 

‘From Timothy’s Carolina Gazette, 
June 13, 1675. 

‘*SECOND SERIES OF RESOLUTIONS IN 
MECKLENBURG, NORTH CAROLINA.”’ 

If, as this method of insertion implied, 
the words ‘‘ second series,’’ &c., appeared 
in the old Carolina newspaper, it afforded 
presumptive evidence of the genuineness of 
the resolutions alleged to have been adopted 
on the 2zoth of May. The writer of this 
paper addressed a note to Dr. Johnson 
on the 23d of February 1852, and received 
a reply from him dated the 26th of same 
month, in which he says: ‘‘I went again 
to the old file of newspapers, but the pub- 
lication was not prefixed with the words 
‘Second Series. of Resolutions in Meck- 
lenburg, North.Carolina,’’’ as in my book. 
The Doctor added, ‘‘I agree that if these 
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words had been originally prefixed to the 
publication, it would have been conclusive 
as to the promulgation of the first series, 
those adopted on the 2oth of the same 
month of May, 1775. But I beg leave to 
observe that the paper which I have re- 
published carries on the face of it a Decla- 
ration of Independence,’’ 

The persons of whose signatures /ac 


similes are given in this paper, were lead- 
ing patriots in Mecklenburg, at that period. 
It was alleged that they were members of 
the convention on the zoth of May, 1775, 
and signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. They were doubtless members:of 
the convention of May 31, 1775, and 
signed the bold resolutions then adopted. 





THE OHIO CUMPANY. 


On page 82, vol. III., of the Recorp, 
Mr. M. M. Jones mentions valuable MSS., 
in his possession, pertaining to the ‘‘ Ohio 
Company,’’ among which are the Journals 
of Christopher Gist. 

That Company originated in a plan 
formed by Thomas Lee, one of His Ma- 
jesty’s Council in Virginia, for effecting 
settlements in the wild regions west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. An association for 
that purpose was formed, which was com- 
posed of London merchants and Virginia 
land-speculators, Among the foremost of 
the latter, twelve in number, were Law- 
rence and Augustine Washington, brothers 
of George Washington. The king, early 


in 1749, granted to this company 500,000 . 


acres of land on the southern side of the 
Ohio river, from its forks (now Pittsburgh) 
to the Kanhawa river. It was a grant 
made of property to which the grantor had 
no valid title. The French and English 
both claimed to be owners of the region. 
It was a significant question, and one hard 
to answer, which an Indian chief—ruler 
of a people who were the real owners, so 
far as the prescriptive right of long occu- 
pation could give them a title to it— 
asked: ‘‘The French claim all the land 
on one side of the river, and the English 
all the land on the other side of the river ; 
where does the Indians’ land lie ?’’ 

The company were compelled to listen 
to that question, and as a step preliminary 
to occupation, they asked the Governor of 
Virginia to invite the Indians to a treaty. 
He did so, and meanwhile they sent Chris- 


topher Gist, early in 1751, to explore the 
country and try the temper of the savages. 
He traversed the country on the north 
side of the Ohio, hundreds of miles, to the 
Falls (now Louisville), and afterwards 
many a league down the southern side—a 
weary journey of many months. The 
treaty-meeting was not held until the sum- 
mer of 1752, when the Indians agreed not 
to molest the English in making settle- 
ments on the south-east side of the river. 
The death of leading members retarded 
measures for making settlements. First, 
Mr. Lee, the chief executor of the plan, 
died, and his mantle fell on Lawrence 
Washington. He, too, died, and matters 
lagged. There were originally only twenty 
shares, and the company never consisted 
of more than that number. There was a 
project for inducing a large number of 
German settlers to go from Pennsylvania 
and take up the lands, but it was never 
matured. Gist was made the company’s 
surveyor, and was instructed to lay off a 
town and fort a little below the present 
city of Pittsburgh. Some progress was 
made in the construction of a road in that 
direction, and the surveyor took up his 
abode in the wilderness. Little, however, 
had been done when the ‘French and 
Indian War’”’ broke out, which involved 
the savages as well as the English and 
French colonists, and all operations were 
suspended until the close of that contest. 
In 1760, John Mercer, secretary to the 
board, made a statement of the com- 
pany’s case, with a view to procuring 








such instructions from the Crown as 
might enable them to carry the grant into 
execution. The matter lingered, and 
George Mercer was appointed agent to 
procure leave for the Company to take up 
their lands or obtain a reimbursement of 
the money invested in the venture. He 
went to London, and found matters com- 
plicated with the claims of officers and 
soldiers in the war just closed, under a 
proclamation of the Governor of Virginia, 
which extended into the Company’s do- 
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main; also with the schemes of another 
chartered association, in which some 
Pennsylvanians were engaged, known as 
the ‘‘Grand Company,’’ or ‘‘ Walpole’s 
Grant.’"' Colonel Mercer remained six 
years in London, on the business, without 
effecting anything, when he agreed to 
merge the interests of the ‘‘ Ohio Com- 
pany’’ in those of the ‘‘ Walpole Com- 
pany.’’ In May, 1770, that measure was 
put in the way of consummation, as will 
be seen by the following paper : 








We the Committee of the Purchasers of a Tract of Country for a new Province on 
the Ohio in America, do hereby admit the Ohio Company as a Co-Purchaser with us 
for two shares of the said Purchase,* in Consideration of the Engagement of their 
Agent, Col. Mercer, to withdraw the Application of the said Company for a sepa- 
rate Grant within the Limits of the said Purchase. Witness our Hands this 7th 
Day of May 1770. 















* The whole being divided into 
Seventy two eqaall Shares by the 
words ‘‘two shares’’ above is 
understood two Seventy second 
parts of the Tract so as above 














Purchased. / 
THOMAS WALPOLE. — 
S. PowNALL. 
B. FRANKLIN. — 


SAMUEL WHARTON. 












1 After the peace in 1763 a plan was suggested 


“Ohio Company,” whose existence seemed sickly, 
for settling lands on the Ohio, independent of the 


The matter took definite shape in 1766, when W: 
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Before this arrangement could be brought out and put an end to all controversy and 


to a close, the war for independence broke 


both companies.' 





THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH WEST. 


No. V. 
EXPEDITION OF COLONEL BOUQUET IN 1764. 


Ir has already been intimated that the 
treaty of peace between France and Eng- 
land, ratified early in 1763, had no effect 
whatever upon the Indian tribes of the 
West. ‘Their attitude of hostility to Eng- 
lish authority was sufficiently presented in 
my last paper. In the language of the 
author of ‘‘ Colonel Bouquet’s Expedi- 
tion,”’ ‘‘the spring of 1764 presented these 
savage enemies afresh on our frontiers, 
ravaging and murdering with their usual 
barbarity.’’ To chastise them for their per- 
fidy and barbarity, two co-operating ex- 
peditions were organized. The history, 
achievements and results of one (Colonel 
Bradstreet’s) were given in my last paper. 
To briefly bring the other (Colonel Bou- 
quet’s) to public notice, is my purpose now. 

Colonel Bouquet’s command was organ- 
ized at Carlisle, and consisted of portions 


of the 42d and 6oth regiments of regulars ; - 


of seven hundred Pennsylvania militia, 
and of three hundred Virginia militia; the 
latter, however, did not join the army 
until its arrival at ‘‘ Fort Pitt.’’ Four days 
before marching-orders were received, the 
army was addressed by Governor Penn. 
He specially reminded the Pennsylvania 
troops of the necessity of chastising the 


liam Franklin, Governor of New Jersey, and Sir 
William Johnson, Indian Agent in the Iroquois 
Confederacy, proposed a scheme for establishing a 


new province on the Ohio. Dr. Franklin, then in 
London, was solicited to procure a grant for that 
purpose, A charter was secured, and a company 
formed, at the head of which was Thomas Walpole, 
an eminent London banker. From that circum- 
stance it was called “ Walpole’s Grant.” Thomas 
Pownall was one of the most active members of the 
company, and so, also, was Samuel Wharton. The 
project was vehemently opposed by interested par- 
ties, and objections were embodied in a report of 
the Earl of Hillsborough to the Board of Trade. 


Indians ‘‘for their repeated and unpro- 
voked barbarities on the frontier settlers 
of said Province; a just resentment of 
which, added to a remembrance of the 
loyalty and courage of our provincial 
troops on former occasions, he did not 
doubt, would animate them to do honor 
to their country ; and that they could not 
but hope to be crowned with success, as 
they were united with hitherto victorious 
regular soldiers, and were commanded by 
an able and successful officer.’’ 

The army marched on the gth of Au- 
gust, and arrived at ‘‘ Fort Pitt’’ on the 
17th of September, 1764. Two hundred 
friendly Indians were to have joined the 
expedition, dut not one appeared. It is 
stated, by the historian of the expedition, 
that while Colonel Bouquet was at Fort 
Loudoun he received a dispatch from Co- 
lonel Bradstreet, announcing that he had 
made peace with the Delawares and Sha- 
wanees, and intimated that he need not 
penetrate the enemy’s country. But Colo- 
nel Bouquet, having no faith in Colonel 
Bradstreet’s treaties of peace with the In- 
dians, decided promptly to proceed unless 
he received countermanding orders from 
General Gage, who, it turned out, had as 
little faith as himself in Indian pledges. 

The Indians resorted to various expe- 
dients to prevent Colonel Bouquet from 


This report was answered by Dr. Franklin in a * 
small tract, one of the ablest he ever wrote. See 
Franklin’s “ Works,” vol. IV., p. 250. The grant 
covered a large portion of the domain included in 
the grant to the “Ohio Company.” After the 
latter was merged into the “ Walpole Company,’ 
some measures were taken for carrying out the 
project of establishing a new province but the war 
put an end to it. The scheme was abandoned 
in 1776.—[Ep.] 

1 The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Jones, the pos- 
sessor of these valuable papers, for the use of the 
original, from which this paper, with the signatures, 
has been copied. 
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marching into their country, but he gave 
no heed to their treacherous professions of 
friendship, and finally, on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, left ‘‘ Fort Pitt,’’ and on the 15th of 
the same month encamped on the Tusca- 
rawas river, and there erected a stockade 
fort. Here Indian chiefs and warriors of 
the Senecas, Delawares, Shawanees and 
others, numbering in all nearly fifty, met 
Colonel Bouquet, and sued for peace in 
‘ the most abject manner. Turtle-Heart, 
Custaloga, Beaver, and another chief or 
two, were the speakers, who, ia their ha- 
rangues, vehemently accompanied with 
wild gesticulations, asserted that they had 
been unable to restrain their young men 
who had participated with those of other 
tribes in the acy of barbarity charged, and 
generally palliated the conduct of the In- 
dians towards the white settlers. They 


pledged themselves, in conclusion, to re- 
store all captives. 
17th of October. 

On the 2oth, three days after the above 
interview, Colonel Bouquet met them 
again, by arrangement, and replied to 


This occurred on the 


their harangues. He sternly and authori- 
tatively charged home upon them their 
perfidy and cruel barbarities, their violated 
engagements with Colonel Bradstreet, 
their treacherous murders of the traders 
and frontiersmen, their unfaithfulness to 
all the promises they had made, their base- 
ness and brutality, and that they were un- 
worthy of confidence to the smallest ex- 
tent, and that their crimes merited the 
severest punishment. We also learn, from 
the official account of the expedition, that 
he notified them that many of the friends 
and relatives of those that had been mas- 
sacred or captured. by them accompanied 
his expedition, and that they would not 
consent to a peace with them until full 
satisfaction was given, and all the prisoners 
under their control were restored to them, 
or arrangements made for their restoration 
at the earliest practical period. Moreover, 
he emphatically impressed it upon them 
that his army would not leave their coun- 
try until they had fully complied with 
every condition contained in any treaty 
that he would make with them. Their 
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violated obligations, their perfidy, their 
general faithlessness, their repeated false- 
hoods,. their forfeited honor, time and 
again, had rendered them so infamous that 
they were wholly untrustworthy. 

The temper of the foregoing address of 
Colonel Bouquet was such as to extort a 
promise from those chiefs to secure the re- 
storation promptly of all whites held in 
captivity by their people. And the fore- 
going interview terminated with an ap- 
pointment to meet again in twelve days, 
at the junction of the Tuscarawas and 
White Woman, or Walhonding, rivers, 
when and where the Indians ‘‘ were to sur- 
render all the prisoners now held by them, 
whether they were men, women or chil- 
dren ; whether they were English, French, 
African or American, or whether they were 
adopted or married, or living in any other 
condition among them. 

In pursuance of the above agreement, 
Colonel Bouquet, on the 25th of October, 
moved his army down the river to its junc- 
tion with the Walhonding (now Coshoc- 
ton), and there made preparation for the 
reception of the prisoners. The Indians, 
seeing the necessity of keeping faith with 
the stern and determined commander of 
such a large army, brought in, from day to 
day, numerous prisoners, so that when the 
general meeting was finally held, on the 
gth of November (being some days later 
than the time appointed), two hundred 
and six captives were delivered, and pledges 
given that. about one hundred more, still 
held by the Shawahees, and whom it was 
impracticable to have present on so short 
notice, would be surrendered during the 
next spring. Hostages were taken for the 
fulfilment of this part of the agreement (for 
it was not a formal treaty), which (although 
some of the hostages escaped), secured 
the delivery of the additional captives, 
numbering about one hundred, at ‘‘ Fort 
Pitt,’’ on the gth of the following May. 

The scene at the surrender of the pri- 
soners, in the midst of this far off, western 
wilderness, far beyond the white settle- 
ments, was one that human language is too 
feeble to portray—which the pen of the 
ablest historian could but weakly describe 
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—which the genius of the painter would 
utterly fail to exhibit on canvas—-which 
the graphic power of poesy would be in- 
adequate to properly present—which, in 
the comprehension and full appreciation, 
the high-wrought imagination of romance 
itself would come short—upon which the 
profound contemplations and sober reflec- 
tions of philosophy would be weakness it- 
self—which would have enabled the poet 
and the painter, to some extent, to enrich 
their productions with presentations of the 
variety of human passions—which could 
not fail to have excited the most lively ex- 
ercise of all the tender and sympathetic 
feelings of the human heart. 

‘* There were seen fathers and mothers 
recognising and clasping their once cap- 
tive little ones; husbands hung around the 
newly-recovered wives ; brothers and sis- 
ters met, after long separation, scarcely 
able to speak the same language, or to 
realize that they were children of the same 
parents. In those interviews there was in- 
expressible joy and rapture, while in some 
cases feelings of a very different nature 
were manifested by looks or language. 
Many were flying from place to place, 
making eager inquiries after relatives not 
found, trembling to receive answers to 
their questions, distracted with doubts, 
hopes and fears; distressed and grieved on 
obtaining no information about the friends 
they sought, and in some cases stiffened 
into living monuments of horror and woe 
on learning their unhappy fate ! ’’ 

‘Among the captives a woman was 
brought into camp, with a babe a few 
months old at her breast. One of the 
Virginia volunteers soon recognised her as 
his wife, who had been taken by the In- 
dians about six months before. She was 
immediately delivered to her happy hus- 
band. He flew with her to his tent, and 
clothed her and his child with proper ap- 
parel, But their joy, after their first trans- 
ports, was soon damped by the reflection 
that another dear child, about two years 
old, taken captive at the same time with 
the mother, and separated from her, was 
still missing, although many children had 
been brought in. A few days afterwards 
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a number of other prisoners were brought 
to the camp, among whom were several 
more children. The woman was sent for, 
and one, supposed to be hers, was presented 
to her. At first sight she was uncertain, but, 
viewing the child with great earnestness, 
she soon recollected its features, and was 
so overcome with joy that, literally forget- 
ting her nursing babe, she dropped it from 
her arms, and catching up the new-found 
child, in an ecstasy, pressed it to her bosom, 
and bursting into tears, carried it off, un- 
able to speak for joy, while the father, 
taking up the infant its mother had 
dropped, followed her in no less transport 
and affection !’’ Albach says that in many 
cases strong attachments had grown up 
between the savages and their captives, so 
that they were reluctantly surrendered, 
some even not without tears, accompanied 
with some token of remembrance. 

Colonel Bouquet, having accomplished 
his purposes, broke up his camp at the 
‘* Forks of the Muskingum ’’ on the 18th 
day of November, and arrived at Fort Pitt 
after a march of ten days. His expedition 
was generally regarded as pre-eminently 
successful. His large army of well-equip- 
ped soldiers, led by a determined com- 
mander, struck terror into the hearts of 
the savages. They saw that resistance 
would be in vain, and hence readily yielded 
to the conditions submitted to them. The. 
results secured were the restoration to 
their friends of three hundred captives ; 
the formation of a treaty of peace the 
next year, with Sir William Johnson, at the 
German Flats; and comparative exemp- 
tion in the West, for a series of years, 
from the horrors-of Indian warfare. 

The success of Colonel Bouquet’s expe- 
dition secured him immediate promotion 
to a brigadier-generalship, and he was also 
highly complimented by the Legislative 
Assembly of Pennsylvania; by the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, and by His Ma- 
jesty’s Council of the same Colony, as 
well as by Governor Fauquier. 

General Henry Bouquet was a native of 
Rolle, a small town in the canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland, near the northern borders of 
the lake of Geneva. He was born in 1719. 


















He had a command, while yet a very 
young man, in the army of the King of 
Sardinia, and passed through several of 
‘¢the memorable and ably-conducted cam- 
paigns that monarch sustained against the 
combined forces of France and Spain.’ 
He was of the Forbes expedition against 
Fort Du Quesne, in 1758, having come to 
America a year or two before. He was a 
man of sense and of science, some one has 
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said. Of his education, ability and talents 
there is no doubt. 

From the historian of the Expedition 
to the Muskingum we learned many of 
the facts detailed in this paper. From 
him we have the further fact as to General 
Henry Bouquet, that he died at Pensacola, 
Florida, late in the year 1765. 

Newark, Ohio. I. S. 

















Wuen the Anglo-American colonists 
perceived that nothing but armed resist- 
ance to obnoxious laws would secure re- 
dress, they also perceived that union of 
sentiment throughout the colonies would 
be essential to success in the rebellious 
movement. Various devives appeared in 
the newspapers and on handbills, illustra- 
tive of the idea of union, of which the 
snake was one of the most popular, For 
an admirable definition of the symbol of 
a Rattlesnake, the reader is referred to 
page 32, vol. II., of the Recorp. 

The disjointed or dissevered snake was 
a favorite device, at the time of the Stamp 
Act excitement, and when, in 1774, the 
colonists had resolved to take the impor- 
tant step for the promotion of union, 
namely, the assembling of a Continental 
Congress of delegates, that device was re- 
vived, with some modifications. The il- 




























UNION DEVICES. 


UNITE OR DIE 


? New England was then suffering from the effect of th i i 
as dat ieee g of the Boston Port Bill, which went into effect on 


Vor. IiL.—14 





lustration here given of a «lisjointed snake, 

each part representing a colony, with the 

initials thereof, is taken from the head of 

the ‘* Pennsylvania Journal,’’ where it ap- 

peared for about a year, or until the colo- 

nies were fairly united, on the meeting of 

the second Continental Congress, in May, 

1775. The device excited the ire and dis- 

gust of the loyalists, and the Tory writers 

spoke in harsh terms of it. A writer in 

Rivington’s ‘‘ Royal Gazette,’’ in New 

York, called it ‘a scandalous and saucy 

reflection ;’’ to which a correspondent of 

the ‘‘Journal,’’ signing himself ‘‘ New 

JerseEy,’’ replied as follows :— 

“That New England’s abused, and by sons of per- 

I en : ithout eith iti 

s ed without either er or tion; 

Ant that tis ‘a phere ae : oof Uection’? 

That ‘ merit’s the soundest, severest correction,’ 

Is readily granted. ‘ How came it to ad 

Because she is pester’d by snakes in the grass, 
Who by lying and cringing, and such 

: like pretensions, 
Get places once honored, disgracéd by 
pensions, 
And you, Mr. Pensioner, instead of re- 


pentance, 
(If I don’t mistake you) have wrote 
your own sentence, 
For by such sakes as this, New Eng- 
land’s abused, 


And the ‘head of the serpents,’ you 
know, must ‘ be bruised.’” y 


The snake device was varied by 
4 John Holt, a leading New York 
printer, who published the ‘‘ New 
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York Journal.’’ Previous to the meet- 
ing of the First Continental Congress, 





he used the same device as the one 
above delineated, but in December, 1774, 
after that Congress had ad- 
journed and its action had 
assured the union of the co- 
lonies in resistance to op- 
pression, his paper bore at its 
head the significant device 
of a column standing upon 
Magna Charta, and firmly 
grasped, as a pillar represent- 
ing inalienable rights, by 
twelve hands, representing 
the twelve. colonies, whose 
delegates were in that Con- 
gress. Georgia, which after- 
wards made the thirteenth, 
was not then represented. 
The hands belong to bared 
arms coming out of clouds, 
which denote heavenly 
strength. The whole was sur- 
rounded by an immense ser- 
pent, perfect, and in two 
coils, on whose body were the 
following words: — 


“ United now, alive and free, 
Firm on this basis Liberty shall 
stand, 
And thus supported ever bless our 


land 
Till Time becomes Eternity,” 
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After the Declaration of Independence 
in the summer of 1776, a print appeared 
in London, a copy of which, half the size 
of theoriginal, is here given. It will be 
seen that a portion of Holt’s device, the 
thirteen arms and hands, compose a part 
of it. Instead of the dare arms and hands 
grasping acolumn, these are Aeavily mailed, 
denoting warfare, and symbolizing union 
by grasping an endless chain. These arms 
also come out of clouds, indicating that 
they are strengthened from on high. 
Within the circle of the chain is a radiant 
heart and in the heart a lighted candle, 
denoting the sincerity, truth, rectitude and 
divine emotions of those whose hearts were 
engaged in the holy cause. Above this 
device is seen a balance equipoised, with a 
naked sword extending across, and held 
in the paw of a couchant lion. 

The lion is a symbol of British power ; 
the sword indicates, in this connection, 














British va/or, and the balance, British jus- 
tice. These the Americans, who were then 
a part of the British nation, and -heirs to 
its power, valor and justice, invoked in 
aid of their cause. The noonday sun 
seen near indicates that the Americans, in 
the stand they had taken in declaring the 
colonies free and independent states, stood 
manfully in the broad daylight before the 
world, with no wish to conceal their plans, 
and inviting the most rigid scrutiny of the 
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rectitude of their aspirations and inten- 
tions. Under the picture are the words :— 


‘* AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
‘“* Declared July 4, 1776. 
“ Hail glorious Era! when with Virtue fired, 
Thy injured Sons, America ! aspired 
To raise thy sinking Head. 
* Warmed by one Heart, united in one Band, 
T’ assert their rights and Independent Stand, 
Of Britain and the World. 


‘¢Gop SAVE AMERICA.”’ 





HEADQUARTERS, Camp Totowa, Nov. 2, 
1780. 


A detachment to parade to-morrow 
morning ten o’clock, on the grand parade, 
furnished with six days’ provision and forty 
rounds per man. 

The Zroop, till further orders, to beat 
at nine o’clock. The Guards’ to be on 
the parade at ten. Lieutenant John Mea- 
cham, of the 3d Massachusetts Regiment, 
is appointed adjutant to the same, from the 
first of August last, vice Adjutant Burn- 
ham. 

Camp Totowa, Nov. 3. 


In the publication of the extracts of the 
Resolves of Congress of the 3d and arst 
of October, there was an omission of part 
of that of the 3d, declaring that the re- 
tiring officers should be entitled to land at 
the close of the war, agreeable to the reso- 
lution of the 16th of September, 1776. 





! Washington’s Life Guards, then composed of 
about two hundred and fifty men, under the com- 
mand of William Colfax, of New Jersey, grand- 
father of ‘ex-Vice-President Colfax. The Guard, 
organized in the spring of 1776, for the protection 
of the person of the Commander-in-Chief whilst in 
camp or on a march, and also of the public papers 
and money-chest at headquarters, was originally a 
smaller body of men. It was increased whilst the 
army lay at Morristown, N. J., in the winter of 
1779-80, Jt was a corps picked from the different 
regiments, and composed of men of the uniform 
height of five feet ten inches. The last survivor of 
the Guards was Sergeant Uzal Knapp, whose re- 


WASHINGTON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 
[Continued from page 177.] 


Though the resolution of the 21st is silent 
on this article, the General has no doubt 
that it remains in force. 


Camp Totowa, Nov. 5. 


The Honorable the Board of War hav- 
ing called for a return of all officers hold- 
ing military rank who are not adopted by, 
or considered as belonging to, any state, 
in order that means may be fallen upon to 
make good the depreciation,’ is to be made 
to the Adjutant-General by the 1st day of 
December next ; but as some officers who 
are interested in the foregoing may be at 
too great a distance to send in their names 
by the above time, they are requested to 
do it as soon as possible afterwards, not 
exceeding the 1st day-of January next. 

The General has just received informa- 
tion that Colonel Ogden and Captain Day- 
ton,® who were in Elizabethtown, were 
taken last night in their beds by the ene- 


mains rest under a handsome brown freestone 
monument at the foot of the flag-staff at Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters, at Newburgh.—[Ep.] 


2 Depreciation of the Continental paper-money. 
At this time it had become nearly worthless, one 
dollar in specie being worth seven thousand three 
hundred dollars in paper.—[Eb. ] 


8 Matthias Ogden and Jonathan Daytor The 
former accompanied Arnold in his perilous expedi- 
tion to ‘Quebec, by way of the Kennebeck and 
Chaudiére rivers, late in 1775. Thé latter was a 
son of Colonel Elias Dayton, and was then thirty 
years of age. He was an active young soldier dur- 
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my, a convincing proof that they have 
the most minute intelligence of everything 
that passes in that place, and that it is 
dangerous for an officer (except with a 
guard or under sanction of a flag) to re- 
main there during the night. He has as- 
sured the officers, in General Orders, that 
if any of them are taken out of the line 
of their duty and by their own impru- 
dence, that their exchanges shall be post- 
poned while there is an officer remaining 
in captivity, of their rank. He again re- 
peats this in most solemn terms, with this 
further declaration,—that whenever they 
are exchanged they shall be arrested, 2nd 
a full investigation had into the circum- 
stances of their capture. The General 
means this as a caution to the army, not 
as a reflection upon the present conduct of 
Colonel Ogden, who, he has reason to be- 
lieve, was in the execution of business, by 
proper authority. He is yet uninformed 
of the reason of Captain Dayton’s being 
at Elizabethtown. 

It is with infinite regret the General is 
informed once more of the disorderly con- 
duct of the soldiers, arising in a great 
measure from the abuse of passes; the 
whole county is overspread with straggling 
soldiers, with the most frivolous pretences, 
under which they commit every species of 
robbery and plunder. Ina ride he took 
the other day he found soldiers so low as 
Acquakannock bridge, on both sides of 
the river; and as far as he has ever yet 
gone around the environs of camp, the 


roads and farm-houses are full of them.., 


To remedy these evils, and to have the 
army ready for any sudden emergency, the 
General does, in most express and positive 
terms, forbid all but general officers and 
officers commanding regiments to grant 
passes, and not more than eight for a regi- 
ment are to be given by the latter ina 
day, and then only to soldiers of orderly 
conduct. 


ing the war, and at Yorktown he held a commission 


under Lafayette. He was a distinguished civilian 
of New Jersey after the war; and in 1798 he re- 
ceived from the College of New Jersey the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Laws. den died at 


Elizabethtown (of which place he and Dayton were ~ 
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Camp Totowa, Nov. 13, 1780. 


The invalids and men wanting clothing 
in the ‘Light Infantry, excepting in the 
article of shoes, are to join their respec- 
tive regiments in the line of the army. 
These are not to be replaced by others. 

Where the want of clothing in yester- 
day’s report is confined to shoes only, the 
men under that description are to be shut 
out of the returns, because they may be 
supplied at the issuing store. All the rest, 
with the invalids, and an addition of ten 
men from each regiment—the whole under 
proper officers of their respective regi- 
ments or lines—are to march with their 
arms, baggage, &c., as soon as the Quar- 
termaster General can furnish wagons. 
They are to be provided with tents and 
camp-kettles from their respective lines, 
and to be under the command of a colonel 
from each, who will receive his orders from 
headquarters. The General recommends 
it very strongly to the officers command- 
ing to send under the escort every species 
of baggage they can do without to their 
winter quarters, that the army may be as 
light and the horses in the field lessened 
as much as possible. 


Camp Totowa, Nov. 15, 1780. 


As nothing adds more to the beauty and 
appearance of a corps than exact unifor- 
mity of dress, the General recommends it 
thus early to the field officers, newly ar- 
ranged, to fix upon a fashion for the regi- 
mental clothing of the officers of their 
respective corps (if it is not already done), 
confining themselves to the ground, fac- 
ings, linings and buttons already assigned 
to the state to which they belong. The 
General sees with concern the difficulties 
which the officers labor under in procuring 
clothes ; it is not, therefore, his wish that 
those who are already furnished should run 
themselves to the expense of new uniforms, 


natives) in 1791, and Dayton lived there until his 
death in 1824. He was such an active friend of 
Aaron Burr, that he was arrested for complicity in 
that man’s conspiracy, but was not proceeded 
against.—[Ep.] 
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if their old are not exactly conformable, 
but that they should in future comply 
strictly with the regimental fashion, and, 
if possible, get their old clothes altered to 
it. It has a very odd appearance, espe- 
cially to foreigners, to see the same corps 
of officers each differing from the other in 
the fashion of the facings, sleeves and 
pockets of their coats. An attention to 
these minutiz has been thought necessary 
and proper in all services; it becomes pe- 
culiarly so in ours at this time, as we shall, 
more than probably, take the field next 
campaign, in conjunction with our Ades, 
composed of the first troops in Europe, 
who will receive impressions and form 
opinions from the first view.’ 

This again induces the General to ex- 
hort all officers who continue in service 
to make themselves perfectly masters of 
everything contained in the rules and 
regulations of the army, that there may 
be a strict uniformity in our manceuvres 
and discipline, especially in the honors 
paid to officers according to their several 
ranks—a thing scrupulously attended to 
and expected in foreign service. 


! French troops. Rochambeau had arrived at 
Newport, Rhode Island, the preceding summer, 
with a French army, borne by a French fleet, sent 
by the French monarch, to assist the struggling 
Americans. They remained in New England until 
the summer of 1781, when they joined the Ameri- 
can army on the Hudson. The allies went to Vir- 
ginia, and together captured Cornwallis, at York- 
town, in October of that year.—[Ep.] 

2 Richard Varick, who, at the time of Arnold’s 
defection, was on that General’s staff as aid-de- 
camp. ‘That close relationship to the traitor was 
calculated to excite suspicion of the soundness of 
Lientenant-Colonel Varick’s patriotism, among 
those who were not acquainted with him, and he 
demanded a court of inquiry that he might clear 
his character from all suspicion. So adroitly did 
Arnodd conceal his designs from his most intimate 
associates, that no suspicion of his intentions ever en- 
tered their minds, On the evening after his return 
from his conference with Major André, when he 
consummated the bargain for betraying his country, 
he spent awhile with his wife and child, fondling 
the latter in high glee, and then chatted very freely 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Varick and Major Franks, 
of his staff, concerning important communications 
which he was expecting from New York, having 
just opened a channel for receiving them. FIis 
manner indicated no emotion. 
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Strict attention is to be paid to the 
order of the 18th of June last, distinguish- 
ing the rank of officers by their badges. 


Camp Totowa, Nov. 16. 


The Commander-in-chief takes occasion 
to remind the officers of the astonishing 
number of arms which have heretofore 
been carried off by the discharged men, 
and enjoins the strictest attention to that 
matter at the approaching dismission of 
the levies. The commanding officers of 
regiments will be answerable for all defi- 
ciencies which cannot be accounted for. 

The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to 
accept and approve the following report 
of a Court of Enquiry held at West Point 
the 2d instant, to examine into the con- 
duct of Lieutenant-Colonel Varick, in his 
connection with the late Major-General 
Arnold during his command at West Point, 
and relative to his desertion to the enemy.’ 

Colonel Van Schaick,*® President—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Cobb and _ Dearborn,‘ 
Major Reed and Captain Cox, members. 

The court unanimously report their 
opinion that ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Varick’s 


Richard Varick was a native of New Jersey, 
having been born at Hackensack, in March 1753. 
He was the confidential secretary of General Schuy- 
ler whilst that officer was in command of the 
Northern Department, having been taken from 
McDougall’s regiment in which he was a captain, 
He served faithfully during the war, and was made 
the first Recorder of the City of New York after 
the war. In 1789, he was appointed Attorney- 
General of the state, and was afterward Mayor 
of the city of New York, At one time he was 
Speaker of the Assembly. One of the founders of 
the American Bible Society, he was elected its 
President on the resignation of John Jay. Colonel 
Varick died at Jersey City, at the close of July, 
1831, at the age of seventy-eight years.—[Ep, 


® Goosen Van Schaick was the son of a Mayor 
of Albany, where he was born in 1737, and was 
an active soldier inthe old French and Indian 
war. He was made a Colonel of a New York 
regiment at the beginning of the war for Indepen- 
dence, and was a most useful officer during that 
contest. In 1783, he was appointed brevet Briga- 
dier-General.—[ Eb. ] 


* Henry Dearborn, who served acceptably dur- 
ing the war. He accompanied Arnold to Quebec, 
and was made a prisoner at that city. He com- 
manded a corps of infantry in the battles at Still- 
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conduct with respect to the case, Pecula- 
tions and Treasonable Practices of the late 
General Arnold, is not only unimpeacha- 
ble, but thinks him entitled (throughout 
every part of his conduct) to a degree of 
merit that does him great honor as an of- 
ficer, and particularly distinguishes him as 
a sincere friend to his country.”’ 

The General Court Martial wheredf 
Colonel Baily is President, is dissolved. 


Torowa, SABBATH, Nov. 26, 1780. 


The army will march to-morrow morn- 
ing. The Generale will beat at nine. 
The Assemble at half past nine, and the 
march will commence precisely at ten. 
The Quartermaster-General will furnish 
the route and order of march.’ The 
troops are to draw and carry three days’ 
bread or flour, as there are not waggons 
for the purpose. The Light Corps is dis- 
solved. The several companies will re- 
turn to their respective regiments,’ 

The General presents his thanks to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, and to the officers 
water in 1777,and was constantly engaged in the 
service until the capture of Cornwallis, in which 
event he participated. Under President Jefferson, 
he was Secretary of War, and when the war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain com- 
menced in 1812, he was commissioned the senior 
Major-General. General Dearborn was the Ameri- 
can Minister to Portugal two years, and after that 
(1824) he retired to private life. Died at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, in June 1829. 

1 The army was now about to go into winter 
quarters. The general disposition of the troops for 
that winter was as follows: The Pennsylvania line 
was about four miles from Morristown, New Jersey; 
the New Jersey line, near Sufferens, (now cn the 
Erie Railway) ;- the Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island lines were in the Highlands, 
east of the Hudson River; the Massachusetts line 
was at West Point ; Moylan’s cavalry were at Lan- 
caster, in Pennsylvania, and Sheldon’s were at Col- 
chester, in Connecticut, The disposition of the 
main army was made so as to cover the country be- 
tween the Hudson and the Delaware.—[Eb. ] 

2 The light corps of Infantry was commanded 
by Lafayette, and on its dissolution, he sought and 
obtained leave from Washington to join General 
Greene in his winter campaign in the South. He 
with Wayne and Steuben were sent to Virginia 
early in 1781, to oppose the invasion of Arnold 
and Cornwallis.—[Eb. ] 


’ the purpose o 


and men under his command, for the ex- 
cellent order and soldierly disposition 
which have been conspicuous in the corps. 
He regrets that opportunities did not oc- 
cur to avail himself of their zeal and ardor, 
which in this corps and in the army at 
large afforded the strongest assurance of 
success ;* nor can he forbear remarking 
that this campaign as well as the former, 
has exhibited proofs of the patience and 
patriotism of the troops in cheerfully sup- 
porting those wants and distresses which 
the peculiar situation of our country has 
at different times rendered inevitable. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEw WINDsoR,‘* FRIDAY, 
29 Dec. 1780. 


The Quarter Master-General will make 
an immediate and exact return of all the 
public boats on this part of the river, de- 
scribing the kind and size and how they 
are employed. , 

He will arrange them under four heads, 
viz.: good, bad, indifferent and irrepara- 
ble. 


He will also, as soon as possible, make 


5 Washington had made extensive arrangements 
for efforts to drive the British from New York. 
The work was to begin at the upper part of New 
York Island, by a night attack upon Fort Wash- 
ington, by oo Infantry under Lafayette. For 

crossing the river, boats mounted on 
travelling carriages had been kept constantly with 
the army for along time. The period chosen for 
the attack was the time when the army had broken 
up their camp and were marching into winter- 
uarters, in large numbers, in the vicinity of the 
udson River. The Commander-in-Chief, march- 
ing in the twilight, would have been on the banks 
of the river opposite, ready to support the attack 
with a competent force. The accidental interven. 
tion of some British yessels lying in the river, frus- 
trated the execution of the plan. This enterprise 
was cautiously alluded to in the above order. The 
allusions were perfectly understood by Lafayette 
and other officers.—[ Ep. ] 


* The camp at Totowa was broken up on the 
27th of November, and the army distributed to the 
various winter cantonments. On the following day 
Washington started for New Windsor, on the Hud- 
son, where he made his headquarters during the 
ensuing winter. At Morristown he wrote to Con- 
gress, apprising them of his movement. He re- 
mained there a few days.—[Enp.] 















a similar return of all the public boats at 
Albany and its dependencies. 


JAN. 9, 1781. 

All the tents of the army are to be de- 
livered to the Quartermaster-General, 
who will have them washed, cleaned and 
repaired. Such as are irreparable, or as 
many of them as will answer the purpose, 
he is to reserve to make cases for the camp- 
kettles, that they may not grease and in- 
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jure the soldiers’ clothing, as they will 
next campaign be obliged to carry their 
own kettles. 

Commanding officers of corps will be 
particularly careful in seeing that the tents 
are all given in to the Quartermaster- 
General.' 





1 The next Orderly Book rved in this series 
opens on 17th of June 1781, leaving a hiatus of 
little more than seven months, 





THE energetic and uncompromising 
member of the band of patriots at the 
period of the Revolution known as the 
‘** Sons of Liberty,’’ JoHN Morin Scott, 
was born in the city of New York in the 
year 1730; was graduated at Yale College, 
and made the practice of the law his avo- 
cation. 

The first political office held by him (as 
far as has been ascertained by me) was 
that of Alderman of the ‘‘ Out Ward,’’ in 
the city of New York, for five years— 
from 1757 to 1762. 

As early as 1762, we find John Morin 
Scott mentioned in connection with Wil- 
liam Livingston, afterwards Governor of 
New Jersey, and William Smith, after- 
wards Chief Justice of Canada, as ‘‘ three 
popular lawyers educated in Connecticut, 
who have strongly imbibed the indepen- 
dent principles of that colony, who caluin- 
niate the administration in every exercise 
of the prerogative, and get the applause 
of the mob by propagating the doctrine 
that a// authority is derived from the 
people.” 

‘* Holt’s ‘ New York Gazette and Weekly 
Postboy,’ was their principal organ, 
through which their influence was brought 
to bear upon the minds of the people, and 
in no part of the continent was opposition 
to the British government more deeply 
rooted, more rational and steadfast than in 
New York, where these popular lawyers 
continued their appeals through the weekly 
press, to the public mind.’’ 


JOHN MORIN SCOTT AND THE REVOLUTION. 


From the fact that these articles were 
published at great risk to the authors, it is 
very difficult to affirm with any absolute 
certainty, by which of these three con- 
tributors the various articles were respec- 
tively written. That the authors desired 
to remain unknown, at least to the law of- 
ficers of the government, is evident from 
the following extract from a letter of Gov- 
ernor Colden. ‘‘I am fully persuaded 
some of the most popular lawyers are the 
authors of these seditious papers, and have 
been countenanced by some of the Judges, 
and others of the highest trust in the gov- 
ernment. No man who converses gen- 
erally, and knows the character of the 
men, doubts who the authors are, but in 
the present circumstances it is not practi- 
cable for me to obtain legal evidence.’’ 

It was thus evidently the desire of the 
authors of these revolutionary addresses to 
keep their authorship unknown, at least so 


far as to prevent their identification with. 


sufficient certainty to enable the officers 
of the crown to proceed against them per- 
sonally as guilty of conspiring against. the 
government. That their position was one 
of great individual danger is quite evident, 
and it is certain that these three men, 
Scott, Livingston and Smith, styled by 
Governor Colden ‘‘ The d—d triumvirate 
of Presbyterian lawyers,’’ were particu- 
larly obnoxious to the royal officials. We 
know that Colden entertained an especial 
ill-will to John Morin Scott, since in his 
dispatch to the Earl of Halifax, he signa- 
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lized ‘* the lawyer, John Morin Scott, as 
pre-eminently an incendiary,”’ 

Governor Colden also wrote as follows 
to Conway: ‘‘ The lawyers of this place 
(New York) are the authors and conduct- 
ors of the present sedition. If Judges be 
sent from England, with an able Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General to make ex- 
amples of some very few, this colony will 
remain quiet.’ Others of his letters point 
plainly to John Morin Scott, William Liv- 
ingston and Robert R. Livingston as suit- 
able victims. Plainly, these men wielded 
their pens in full sight of a halter, and 
some degree of secrecy was necessary to 
save their necks from the royal hangman. 

We know, however, that the address 
signed ‘‘ Freeman,’’ which appeared in 
Holt’s ‘‘ New York Gazette,’’ as early as 
1765—which was reprinted in placards 
and scattered along the post-roads from 
New York to Boston, and south to Phila- 
delphia, and which was a most influential 
agent in leading the popular mind toward 
the thought of independence, was certainly 
from the pen of John Morin Scott. 


This address I will give in full: 

‘The great fundamental principles of 
government should be common to all its 
parts and members, else the whole will be 


endangered. If, then, the interest of the 
mother-country and her colonies cannot 
be made to coincide, if the same consti- 
tution may not take place in both, if the 
welfare of the mother-country necessa- 
rily requires a sacrifice of the most natu- 
ral rights of the colonies, their right of 
making their own laws, and disposing of 
their own property by representatives of 
their own choosing—if such is really the 
case between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, shen the connection between them 
ought to cease, and sooner or later ¢ must 
inevitably cease. The English government 
cannot long act towards a part of its do- 
minions upon principles diametrically op- 
posed to its own, without losing itself in 
the slavery it would impose upon the colonies, 
or leaving them /0 throw it off and assert 
their own freedom.”’ 

‘* Such were the words,’’ says Bancroft, 
speaking of this document by Scott, ‘in 
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which the sober judgment of New York 
embodies its convictions. They were 
caught up by the impatient colonies, were 
reprinted in nearly all their newspapers, 
were approved by the most learned and 
judicious, and even formed part of the in- 
structions of South Carolina to its agent 
in England.”’ 

With reference to the series of papers 
known as the ‘‘ American Whig,’’ pub- 
lished in Parker’s ‘‘ New York Gazette’’ 
in the spring of 1768, there is much un- 
certainty as to the authorship of at least 
two out of the five. The first was by Liv- 
ingston and the second by Smith ; but no 
evidence has been found showing who was 
the author of ‘‘ Whig’’ number three, 
save that it was either by Smith or Scott ; 
as to number five, it certainly was not by 
Smith, but by either Livingston or Scott. 

The more extended our researches among 
the historical records of the dozen or more 
years immediately preceding the’ Revolu- 
tion, the more abundant is the evidence 
proving that to Scott, Livingston and 
Smith was chiefly due the continued agi- 
tation with respect to the furtherance of 
popular rights in the colony of New York, 
and the measures therein inaugurated to 
oppose the government of the crown in its 
unwarrantable encroachments upon the 


established rights of the people ; as well 


as the promulgation of sentiments calcu- 
lated and intended to influence the minds 
of the colonists in favor of a form of 
government wherein all authority should 
proceed from the people, when Liberty, 
supported by her ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’’ 
should wield the sceptre of poptilar sov- 
reignty from the throne of National In- 
dependence. This was the object for the at- 
tainment of which these men labored with 
undiminished zeal; this the cause where- 
fore-they wielded the pen which, mightier 
than the sword, went before and pointed 
out, like a pillar of fire, the pathway lead- 
ing from oppression, through the waves of 
warfare, unto national freedom. These 
were the counsellors, advisers and theoreti- 
cal leaders among the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,’’ 
the elder brothers who led forward and 
encouraged the younger in all their politi- 












cal measures, and finally when the tree of 
their planting blossomed with the hoped- 
for fruit, Scott and Livingston cast aside 
their pens, and equally with their younger 
brothers McDougall, Willet, Lamb and 
others, drew their swords to support their 
teachings. ‘These two at least were “‘ faith- 
ful unto the end,’’ and well merit the 
praise given them by their distinguished 
fellow-collegian and friend Ezra Stiles, 
who, in subsequent years, writing to Mrs. 
Macauly (the historian), then contemplat- 
ing a visit to America, enumerates the dis- 
tinguished men she should see, and in his 
‘‘list of glorious names,’’ he gives in 
New York two—‘‘ William Livingston and 
John Morin Scott, the ‘‘ ¢ruest Sons of 
Liberty.”’ 

At the election of 1769, the last ever 
held in New York under the crown, which 
was canvassed amid intense excitement 
throughout the colony ; the coalition, com- 
posed of Loyalists and timid patriots, suc- 
ceeded in defeating John Morin Scott, 
who, as usual, was the candidate of the 
Sons of Liberty. 

Again, upon the appointment of dele- 
gates to the General Congress, determined 
upon in the committee, July 4th 1774, 
John Morin Scott, together with Alexander 
McDougall, the candidates of the people, 
were proposed by Sears, seconded by Peter 
Van Brugh Livingston. The conservative 
party, however, was again too influential 
for Scott and his adherents, and the com- 
mittee nominated Philip Livingston, 
Alsop, Low, Duane and Jay. This nomi- 
nation was warmly opposed in New York 
city, and ‘at a mass meeting held in “the 
fields,’’’ July 6, an ineffectual attempt was 
made to defeat this selection. The com- 
mittee still entertaining the hope of a con- 
ciliation with England, disavowed thé ac- 
tion taken at this meeting, the leaders of 
the people in turn disavowing the com- 
mittee. The conservative party, among 
other things, drafted resolutions question- 
ing the conduct of the Bostonians in de- 
stroying the tea, &c., and disapproving ofa 
General Congress ; but the people, ‘‘ moved 





1 Where the City Hall Park now is. 
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by the eloquence of John Morin Scott,’’ 
rejected the entire series, as wanting in 
vigor, sense and integrity, and tending to 
disunion. 

Lossing, in his ‘‘ Field Book,’’ alludes 
to this contest between the people and the 
committee when he says, referring to John 
Morin Scott, ‘* His voice and pen boldly 
advocated extreme measures, and because 
of his ultra Whig principles, the timid 
ones defeated his election to the General 
Congress of 1774. He was one of the 
most active and influential members of the 
General Committee of New York in 1775, 
and was a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress of that and the succeeding year.”’ 

In the new General Committee of one 
hundred, chosen on the first of May, 1775, 
—a few days after the news from Lexing- 
ton was received,—on motion of John 
Morin Scott, seconded by Alexander Mc- 
Dougall, an association was set on foot, 
engaging, under all the ties of religion, 
honor, and love of country, to submit to 
committees, and to Congress, to withhold 
supplies from British troops, and, at the 
risk of lives and fortunes, to repel every 
attempt at enforcing taxation by Parlia- 
ment. 

And again, in December, 1775, the New 
York Convention, ‘‘on motion of John 
Morin Scott, rejected the thought of a 
separate declaration, as being inconsistent 
with the glorious plan of American Union." 

On the 22d of January, 1775-~—-nearly 
six months previous to the Declaration of 
Independence,—as an Irish battalion, the 
last remains of the garrison in Fort George, 
under Major Moncrief, were on their way 
to a vessel bound for Boston, with a quan- 
tity of spare arms in boxes on wagons, 
Marinus Willett, and a small body of the 
Sons of Liberty, encouraged by a short 
harangue from John Morin Scott, boldly 
confronted. the soldiers, seized the arms 
and carried them back to the now deserted 
fort. These arms were afterwards used by 
Gansevoort’s regiment, of which Willett 
was lieutenant-colonel. 

John Morin Scott was appointed to the 
command of the New York troops, with 
the commission of brigadier-general, June 
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gth, 1776, and was with this brigade in the 
battle of Long Island. Alluding to the 
council of war called by Washington to 
decide whether to continue the battle or 
to retreat, Bancroft makes the following 
statement: ‘‘The abrupt proposal to re- 
treat startled the impulsive zeal of General 
Scott, and, against his better judgment, 
he objected to giving the enemy a single 
inch of ground,”’ 

Scott was subsequently with General 
Heath in the lower part of Westchester 
county, but retired from the military to 
the political service of his state early in 
1777, as senator, and in 1778 he became 
secretary’of state. He also represented 
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his state, as delegate, in the National Con- 
gress of 1779, 1781 and 1782. 

Mr. Scott died on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1784, in the 55th year of his age. He 
married Helena Rutgers, daughter of Pe- 
trus Rutgers, of New York city, by whom 
he had two children—Hon. Lewis Allaire 
Scott, afterwards secretary of the state of 
New York; and Mary, who married Dr. 
Charles McKnight, Acting Surgeon-Gene- ' 
ral and Chief Physician of the middle de- 
partment of the Revolutionary Army, one 
of the most skilful physicians of his time, 
and pre-eminently distinguished as a sur- 
geon. 

C. S. McKnicur. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AS A POET. 


The Recorp is indebted to Dr. C. Harrod Vinton, 
of Philadelphia, for the subjoined contribution : 


Tue following poetical epistle from the 
Hon. John Quincy Adams to his wife was 
published some years ago, in the ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin,’’ with this no- 
tice :—‘‘ The manuscript, says our corre- 
spondent, was given to me forty-five years 
ago by a particular friend of Mrs. Adams, 


with an understanding that it should not. 


be given to the newspapers. I suppose, 
after so long an interval, the injunction 
may be considered as dissolved.’’ It 
seems tO me that it is worthy of a perma- 
nent place in the histurical literature of 
our country, and well fitted for the columns 
of the Recorp. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams, son of John 
and Abigail (Smith) Adams, was born July 
11th, 1767; he married, July 26th, 1797, 


1 This was an interesting period in our history. 
France and England were playing at football, as it 
were, with the commerce of the world, issuing and 
enforcing their “ Orders in Council” on the part of 
Great Britain, and “ Decrees” on the part of the 
Emperor Napoleon, without any regard to the rights 
of other nations, The British kept a naval force 
continually hovering on our coast, producing the 
greatest irritation, and leading, by out upon 
our rights as neutrals, to the war between the United 


Louisa Catharine Johnson, born February 
12th, 1775, daughter of Joshua and Catha- 
rine (Neith) Johnson, of Maryland. She 
died May 15th, 1852. 

John Quincy Adams died in the midst 
of public duties in Washington, February 
23d, 1848. In the words of the monu- 
mental inscription at Quincy: ‘‘ Whenever 
his country called for his labors in either 
hemisphere, or in any capacity, he never 
spared them in her cause. A son worthy 
of his father ; a citizen shedding glory on 
his country.”’ 


A WINTER DAY AT WASHINGTON, 1807.' 


Friend of my bosom, would’st thou know 
How, far from thee, the days I spend, 
And how the passing moments flow, 
To this short, simple tale attend. 


States and Great Britain which broke out in 1812. 
Mr. Adams was, at this time, a member of the 
United States Senate. He had taken his seat in 
1803, and held the position until 1808, when he 
resigned in consequence of disagreement with the 
Massachusetts Legislature on the subject of an em- 
bargo, which led to a warm controversy between 
him and his colleague, Mr. Pickering. is poetic 

istle gives a vivid geome of his daily life at the 
National Capital.—[Ep,] 
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When first emerging from the east 
The sunbeam flashes on my curtain, 

I start—from slumber’s ties released— 
And make the weather’s temper certain." 


Next, on my closet shelf, I seek 
My pocket Homer, and compel 
The “ man of many woes,” in Greek, 
Again his fabled woes to tell. 


How true he paints the scenes of life! 
How sweet the poet’s honest prattle! 

Far sweeter than fierce Ilium’s strife, 
And never-ending scenes of battle. 


At nine, comes Moses to my door, 

And down-stairs summons me with ease, 
But on my neighbor calls before, 

And knocks, “ Miss Kitty, breakfast, please.” 


Again he louder knocks and stronger, 
Till Kitty answers, “ Coming, Moses,” 

And then, in half an hour or longer, 
Comes Kitty, just as breakfast closes. 


Then forth I sally for the day, 
And, musing politics or rhyme, 
Take to the Capitol my way 
To join in colloquy sublime. 


There, with the fathers of the land, 
I mix in sage deliberation ; 

And lend my feeble voice and hand, 
With equal laws to bless the nation. 


The labors of the Senate o’er, 
Again, with solitary pace, 

Down to Potomac’s glassy floor 
My morning footsteps I retrace; 


And oft, dejected or elate, 

With painful or with pleased reflection, 
In thought renew the day’s debate, 

And canvass votes for retrospection. 


At homé, I find the table spread, 

And dinner’s fragrant steams invite; 
But first, the twofold stairs I tread 

My atmospheric tale to write. 


Then, seated round the social board, 

We feast till “ absent friends” are toasted; 
Though, sometimes, my delays afford 

The beef or mutton over-roasted, 


In bounces Johnson from his school, 
A dog’s-eared Webster in his hand, 


1 He was engaged in a series of observations on 
he weather, to compare with some taken at Boston 
ut the same time. 


ae sant ped theme Om eatin 


Repeats his daily studied rule, 
And next his mother takes his stand, 


With look of pure maternal bliss, 

Mamma says, “ John, wilt have an apple?” 
And on his cheek imprints a kiss,— 

His cheek which rose and lily dapple. 


Soon little Mary, too, they bring; 
And now we practise every wile, 

And clap the hands, and laugh and sing, 
To catch that heaven—an infant’s smile. 


Meantime an apple-paring whirled 
Thrice round the head with mystic ditty, 
And forthwith on the carpet hurled, 
Foretells her future lord to Kitty. 


As eve approaches, I ascend, 
And hours of solitude ensue; 
To public papers I attend, 
Or write, my bosom friend, to you; 


Gaze at the fire with vacant stare, 
Suspended pen, and brow contracted ; 
Or, starting sudden from my chair, 
The chamber pace like one distracted. 


I see the partner of my soul, 

I hear my darling children play; 
Before me fairy visions roll, 

And steal me from myself away, 


Not long the lovely forms surround me, 
Reality returns at last, 

And all is solitude around me— 
The dream too blissful soon is past. 


My heart a short depression feels, 

And, straightway throwing down my pen, 
I take the volume that reveals 

Their duties and their hopes to men. 


Yes !—wherefore should I not confess ? 
This book of sacred inspiration 
Yields to my bosom, in distress, 
Both fortitude and consolation. 


Anon the supper—bread and cheese— 
Begins with grave and solemn face, 
Till silence, yielding by degrees, 
The festive spirit takes its place, 


Good Humor comes, with waggish mien, 
And shakes his sides with laughter hearty ; 
And Satire’s face is not unseen, 
Reflected from the last night’s party. 


At last, dispersing, we retire ; 
Again the glass’s state I learn, 
Then, for the night compose my fire, 
And to my lonely couch return. 
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There for my wife, my boys, my friends, 
Imploring blessings, without number, 

E’en while the prayer to heaven ascends, 
My sense dissolves in peaceful slumbers. 


Thus, in succession my days, 
While time with flagging pinion flies, 
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And wearies hope with long delays 
Till thou, once more, shalt charm my eyes. 


Louisa! thus remote from thee, 

Still something to each joy is wanting; 
While thy dear presence can to me 

Make the most dreary scene enchanting, 





DAY BOOK AND LEDGER OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


TuE recent repairs in the Executive De- 
partment at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
brought to light quite a number of records 
and papers of great historical interest and 
value. Among them the minutes and 
vouchers of the Board of War of Pennsyl- 
vania, from March, 1777, to August, 1777, 
the minutes of the Navy Board of Penn- 
sylvania, from February 13th, 1777, until 
the 24th of September, 1777 (ten days be- 
fore General Howe took possession of 
Philadelphia), with lists of commodore, 
officers, marines and vessels; and the pri- 
vate memorandum book of the Council of 
Safety, Arnold’s Day-book and Ledger, 
&c. A bill is before the Legislature 
authorizing the publishing of the former, 
and of such other state papers as are oi 
historical importance. 


Arnold’s papers were seized by the she- - 


riff of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
upon a resolution of the Executive Coun- 
cil, dated September 27th, 1780, or, at 
least, directed to be seized. [Col. Records, 
XII., p. 490.] None have turned up yet, 
however, except his day-book and ledger. 
These are in his own proper handwriting, 
and are elegant specimens of book-keep- 
ing. The day-book is entitled ‘‘ Benedict 
Arnold’s Day _Book, Began Oct. 6th, 
1777: 

The first item is :— 

‘* Oct. 20, MorGan LEwis, Esq.' Dep’y Q. 

M. Gen, Dr. 

‘** To a sorrel mare, 200 £60.” 


1 Afterward attorney-general and chief justice of 
the state of New York, and also its governor. 

2 It is probable that General Arnold had pro- 
posed to receive subscriptions for the relief of Gen- 
eral Warren’s family, after his death on Breed’s 


‘** April 2,78. JosepH Be.iinc (Taylor 
in Boston). Cr. ‘ 
By yellow cloth and lace 443 17 
** milled flannel 9 18 
‘* 3% yards drab, & buttons 22 2 
* 5 yds. cloth 16 10 
‘ Trimming 4 5 


£96.12 6 


** May 6, 1778. Capt. MATHANIEL BAcuus, 
of Norwich, Dr. 

«To an anchor 572 tbs. to S. M. No. one 
Patm. c.f. 


** July 15. Miss Mary Scollay on account 
of the late Gen. WARREN’s 
children L150.” 


I observed among Gen. James Potter’s 
private papers a receipt to him for money 
for the support of General Warren’s chil- 
dren. Query—Did the officers of the 
Revolutionary army support those children 
by voluntary subscriptions ?? 


‘*Aug 5. Schooner Charming Nancy, Dr, 
‘*To cash paid Wm. Shurtliff, 
for one quarter part and 


cargo £2800.” 
Miss Hannah Arnold is charged and 


credited with a good deal of cash. 


‘¢ Schooner General Arnold, Dr. 
‘© To Robert S. Chewel for 4% 
schooner and cargo 41974 5 4 


Hill in 1775. Congress did nothing in their behalt 
until April, 1777, when they voted a monument to 
both Generals Warren and Mercer, and also “ that 
the eldest son of General Warren and the youngest 
son of General Mercer be educated, from this time, 


at the expense of the United States.”——[Ep.] 
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‘* Sept. 5. His Excellency General Wasu- 
INGTON, Dr. 

To 1 parcel Trish linen 
21 yds, 18 £18 18 0 

To t parcel Irish linen 
25 yds, 29 


36 5 0 
To 18% diaper, 9 


877 
£53 10 7 
Penna. currency £50 16 6 


A long account on the 14th against the 
sloop Active. 


‘*Sept. 21. Gen. ArtTHuR St, Crair,; To 
cash lent his son 30 0 O 

‘*Nov. 25. ARNOLD, DuUER, CLARKSON, 
SEAGRAVE & Co. Dr. 

To notes and cash, in Penna. cur- 
rency £10,000 £8000 0 0 


‘Dec. 9. Cr. Miss HANNAH ARNOLD, 
By cash by Colonel OswaLp, 

1000 dollars paper £300 © 0 
By 13 guineas 18 4 0 


‘¢1777. The United States of America. Dr. 
To amt. of cash and sundry disbursements, 
Officers in the Canada Expedition, 1775.' 


See ‘‘ Dr. Senter’s Journal,’’ page 17; 
** Bul. Hist, Soc. Pa.,’’ 1845-7, vol. I. 


‘¢ Amount furnished— 
Capt. Wm. Goopricu, 
‘* Joun TopHam, 

‘¢ -Henry DEARBORN, 
Jonas Hussar, 
SIMEON THAYER, 

Ws. Scott, 

SAMUEL Warp, 
OLIVER HANCHEL, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL McCopp, 
Major Tim. BiGELow, 

‘« R. J. MEtcs, 
Lt. Col. RoGer Enos, 
Adjutant Hipe, 

Capt. E. Ayres, 


£310 19 0 
370 II 10 
55° 1 10 


1 The expedition of Arnold in the autumn of 
1775, into Canada, by way of the Kennebeck and 
Chaudigre rivers, to the St. Lawrence, opposite 
Quebec. His troops suffered dreadfully on that 
march, Altogether, it was one of the most remark. 


Capt. R. Cosurn, 
‘* Wn. HENDRICKs, 
‘¢ 6M. Situ, 
*¢ TD. Morcan.’”? 


The last three commanded the riflemen 
(3 companies of riflemen, 10 companies 
of musket men, ‘‘ Henry’s Campaign,’ 
page 17). Hendricks fell at Quebec. If 
I am not misinformed, the present Gover- 
nor of Indiana, Thomas A. Hendricks, is 
a descendant. On the old Hendricks 
place, two miles west of Harrisburg, Oys- 
ter Point, Lee’s invading army met its 
first check with the Pennsylvania militia, 
June 30, 1873. Smith lived long after, 
and often fought his battles over again in 
many a country tavern in Northumberland 
county. 


Capt. FARNSworTH, Dep. Commissary. 
Lt. SIMPson. 


The late General Michael Simpson, 
whose residence is still pointed out a few 
miles below Harrisburg, on the west side 
of the river. He was a lieutenant in Mat- 
thew Smith’s company. His brother, Wil- 
liam Simpson, was killed at Ploughed Hill, 
during the siege of Boston; the other 
brother, John, held the office of Recorder 
of Northumberland county for life, and 
his son, Jeremiah, for life after him, in 
consideration, I suppose, of the father’s 
services. 

‘‘Lieutenant Cuurcn,’’ afterwards Ma- 
jor Thomas Church, of the. Pennsylvania 
line. His grandson, Thomas Church, 
Esq., lately represented Union county in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

** I. Bonriecp, clothing. 

‘* T, Hatsteap, Commissary. 

«¢ D. CampBELt, Dep’y Q. M, Gen. 
s. d. 


416 16 6 


‘* Abstract of pay roll for sav- 
ages in Canada 
My pay as Colonel, 1 Sept., 


1775 to 10 Jan’y. 1776 65 0° oO 


able expeditions of which we have any account.— 
[Ep.] 


2 General Daniel Morgan, the hero of Stillwater 
and the Cowpens. 
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My pay as Brig. Gen., 1o Jan. 
1776 to 18 Feb. 1777 498 
My table expenses, 12 months 
@ 50% 600 
My forage rations, 12 months 
108 
2 months pay allowed in Can- 
ada for clothing 75 
My table expenses 1 month in 
Philadelphia 100 
Cash paid J. Brown,’ as a 
bounty for an Indian Scout, 
in consequence of General 
Schuyler’s proclamation 15 


Among the Credits. 

** Sept. 15, 1275. Cash TuHo- 
MAS MIFFLIN, Q. M. G. £2064 

‘* Sept. 15.5775. Cash from 


General W ASHINGTON 4343 
**Dec. 1, 1775. Cash from 

Genera! MONTGOMERY 375 
** Dec. 6, 1775. Do. 60 
** Dec. 28, 1775. Do. 158 
‘Balance of Cash from Gen. 

WoosTER 2673 


May 1, 1776. From the Hon. 
Com’rs of Congress :—* 
FRANKLIN &c., 84 
May to. Do. 648 


Family Expenses. Dr. 

‘* Ben Provost bill [his stew- 
ard] 22 JunetorJuly,’78 £114 
SAMUEL SAUEL’s bill for hams, 41 
ABRAM SMITH for sheep, 4 
SEAGROVE for 2 pipes of wine, 1000 
20 loaves sugar, 41 
1 case of rack, 33 
20 green teago D*, 33 

4 cases pickles. 


? Colonel John Brown. 


15 
° 


° 


I! 
° 
19 
° 
° 
15 
15 


ooo0oosom 


? Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, sent by Congress, to act with 
the full pe of that body in Canada, in the regu- 

c 


lation of civil and military affairs —[Ep.] 











2 doz. sweet oil. 
Jacos HARMAN, 7 doz. porter. : 
Jos. STANSBURY, table furniture,160 12 © 


‘DEBORAH MITCHELL’s bill for 


glasses and dishes 2418 o 
SAWLE’S bill, almonds & raisins, 14 5 0 
JacoB Brinauourst, for knives 


and forks, . oo 
MARGARET GRIFFITH, house- 

keeper, 148 0 o 
Joun GoprREY,coachman,3mos, 30 0 o' 
2 maids, 28 weeks each, at 20, 56 0 o 
Cook maid, 25 0 0 
For spices, 10 0,0 
Washing, 100 0 0 


‘* Feb. 19, 1779, Miss MARy ScoLay, 

To Cash 500 dollars for the use of the late 
Gen. WARREN’S children, sent by Lieut. 
PETER RICHARDS. 


| * MicHaEL Caner (Coachmaker), Dr. 


To 2 coach glasses,cost me £5 
each hard cash money, £10 
exactly ro for 1 is £100 0 Oo 


** April2. Rev.Mr. BARTH’ Ww. Boorn, Dr. 

To Cash £600 lawful money, for schooling 
and boarding Ben and RIcHARD, two 
and a half years. To £300 for their 
expenses.’ 


Wilkinson’s Memoirs intimate that Ar- 
nold was never at leisure; if he was not 
fighting, he was driving a trade of some 
kind, or a sale of captured stores. An item 
in the day-book seems to confirm this: 


‘* SAMUEL JUDAH, of Montreal. Cr. 
By a parcel of goods purchased of him by 

the consent of P. Hypg, June, 1776, 

amounting to £967 13s. 11d. 

‘*N.B. The above goods were sold to 
the Commissary of Clothing at Albany, 
for the public.’’ 

; Joun B. Linn. 

Harrisburg, April, 1874. 
















In the hope that it may lead to its re- 
publication by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania or Maryland, this notice of 
a map which the writer once examined in 
the library of the British Museum, is pre- 

red. 

Its full title is ‘* Virginia and Maryland ; 
as itis planted and inhabited this present 
year, 1670; surveyed and exactly drawne 
by the only labours and endeavours of 
Augustin Herrman, Bohemiensis.”’ 

It is in four sheets folio, and in one 
corner has a beautiful portrait of Herrman. 
It was the only map engraved by the cele- 
brated Faithorne, distinguished for his 
crayon portraits, and delicate copperplate 
engraving. 

The site of Philadelphia is marked 
‘*Wighako,’’ and ‘‘ Schuylkill’’ appears 
as the Dutch name for the river called by 
the Indians ‘‘ Manayunck.”’ . 

The site of the City of Washington i 
called ‘* Turkey Buzzard’s Point,’’ and 
the little stream nearly opposite Alexan- 
dria, is called ‘* Namessakout,’’ now Ox 
Run. 

If any Historical Society would request 
our Minister in London to employ a pho- 
tographer, the Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum would cheerfully allow 
him the use of the photographer’s room 
attached to the Institution, for the purpose 
of making a copy. The copy could be 
easily lithographed in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. 
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AUGUSTIN HERRMAN AND HIS MAP OF MARYLAND AND 
: VIRGINIA. 


Augustin Herrman, who prepared this 
map, was a representative man among the 
early colonists of New York and Maryland. 
A native of Prague, he came about 1649 
to Manhattan, as clerk or factor for the 
brothers Gabri, merchants of Amsterdam. 
In 1650 he was one of the selectmen of 
Manhattan. In 1656, his name appears to 
a treaty in which the Indians make a full 
surrender of the site of Philadelphia which 
had been sold in 1633 to Arent Corsen, 
and also of the Island ‘‘ Armenverius,’’ or 
‘‘Haromminny,’’ west of the Swedes at 
‘*Hingeesingh ’’ or ‘‘ Kingsessing.’’ 

In 1660, Lord Baltimore, as compensa- 
tion for drawing the map, gave him a manor 
in Maryland, which he called after his na- 
tive land, Bohemia, and upon which he 
afterwards resided. In the Laws of Mary- 
land for 1666, is an Act by which he and 
his family were made citizens. His child- 
ren are therein named, Ephraim, Georgius, 
Casparus, Anna, Margaritta, Judith and 
Francina. 

Ephraim became a member of the Laba- 
dist community established in Maryland. 
In the formal of the founders of that set- 
tlement, published by the Long Island His- 
torical Society, there is a notice of Augus- 
tin Herrman which is not very flattering. 
He is described as ‘miserable both in 
soul and body,’’ with ‘‘a miserable and 
doubly miserable wife.’’ In 1686 he died. 

Rev. Epwarp D. NEILL. 





Tue following is a copy of a broadside in 
the collection of Mr. Charles A, Campbell 
of New York city. The occasion is re- 
vealed by its words: the provocation was 
the action of Mr. Smith, the representa- 
tive of South Carolina, in the National 
Congress, against a series of resolutions of- 
fered by Mr. Madison, for retaliating upon 
British commerce because of the effects 
of British orders in Council. Cooler 
heads restrained the Hotspurs, and the lat- 
ter denounced the former in unmeasured 





PARTY SPIRIT EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


terms as traitors, a ‘‘ British party,’’ &c. 

Mr. Smith was among the cool heads, 
and led off in the debate against Madison’s 
resolutions. He was warmly sustained by 
Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts; and the 
younger Pitt, then Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, who had been charged with making 
a treaty with Portugal for the purpose of 
allowing Algerine pirates to depredate 
upon American commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, was pointed at as their bosom 
friend. 
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At a Meeting of a number of Citizens of South-Carolina, held in 
Charlefton, at Citizen Harris’s Hotel, on Tuefday, 
the 11th of March, 1794, 


A “eerie was appointed to adopt fome mode to fhew the public difapprobation of the pelisionl conduct of William 
Smith, and other members of the prefent con s of the United States of America; and having taken under their con- 
fideration, the debates of c is ina committee of whole Houfe of Reprefentatives, on Citizen Madifon's propofed refolu- 
tions, were unanimoufly and decidedly of opinion that the moft pointed marks of the pereperention of the citizens of this 
ftate fhould be given, refpecting the conduct of the faid William Smith and thofe of his infernal Junto, in daring to fj 
with fo much confidence, a language diametrically oppofite to the fentiments of their conftituents. The committee therefore, 
under a full conviction that the public at large feel themselves ay! ieved by the unparalleled audacity of fuch repre- 
frntatives, do refolve, that on Saturday, the 15th inftant, at 6 o’clock in the morning, a ftage fhall be erected before Pitt’s 
Statue, in Broad ftreet, on which {hall be paraded the following figures, viz, 


In front, a Woman, reprefenting the Genius or Brrrarn, inviting the above defcribed reprefentatives to participate with 
her, the fruits of her proftitutions, Next on the Stage of Corru ion, aj rs Witt1am Smith, advancing with eager ft 
towards her, his right hand out-ftretched ready to receive her favors, left hand a a@ paper on which is written, in 
large characters, Siz per cents, and on his omer £40,000 inthe funds, On the right of W. S. appears Benepicr ARNoLp, 
holding in his right hand bank checks, under the fignature of Henry Clinton, to the amount of 10,000 guineas. On his left, 
Fismer Ames, with Siz per Cents alfo in his hands, and on his breast, in large characters, £100,coo in the funds. The rear is 
brought up by the Devi and young Pitt, who are goading them forward, At a fmall fpace from the ftage are to be planted 
two fhafte, having the French National Colours on the one, and thofe of America on the other, both entwined and fur- 
mounted each with the Cap of eages underneath, and between the two, the British Colours. reverfed, In front of the ftage 
a gallows is to be erected ; under which, after the public curiofity fhall be fufficiently gratified, this congenial group is to 
burnt, or otherwise deftroyed. 


The last fentence is fu to be given by the Genius of Ametica, as a punifhment which an injured country inflicts on 
thofe who betray her, ¢ confeflions of the condemned follows : 













ARNOLD, . 

My crimes have once more raifed my execrable carcafe * 
to — gallows, although I never equalled either of you in > 
villainy, 


AMES, : 
From the day on which I firft commenced horfe jockey, 
my Ames have been villainy. The cries of the wretched = 
foldier, the widow and the orphan, whom I have cheated, ‘ 
overwhelm me with defpair: I muft be eternally damned. 


SMITH. : 
My fentence is juft; the love of gold,a foreign educa- 7 


v. tion, and foreign connections, damn me. Alas! why did I 
* deal in fcript, or why difpatch pilot boats, 


PITT. 
; Our fchemes are blafted; Toulon alone would damn 
- me,” The letting loofe the Algerines on the Americans, 
and a thoufand other crimes, combine to confign me to 
: infamy. 

: DEV 


IL. 
Why my fons, ye have all acted as I could wifh; it 
is now too late to repent, prepare to receive your re- 
Nw 










——10 0000602 =————— 











In _ confequence of the refol of the people on the 11th, the morning of the rsth difcovered a ftage before Harris’s 
Hotel (where a large entertainment was to take place, in the courfe of the day, upon the French facceffes) on which were 
feveral effigies. It being th t inconvenient that the ftage fhould remain in that’ fituation, it was removed from before 
Harris's door to the front of the Exchange, to the great mirth and entertainment of the boys, who would not quit the field 
until a total demolition of the figures took place, At ‘3 o’clock, P. M. that fcene ended ; though, not before the boys had 
fon Sus the — of the of the reprefentative of this ftate, and gave him repeated caftigations, not to fhew their 
love, but their hatred. 








P.S, All the before mentioned labels were properly affixed to the different figures ; but moft of them were obliterated by 
the heavy rain which fell on the morning of the 15th, before the citizens in g had an opportunity of feeing them. 










On the evening of the fame day, a very large body of citizens afflembled before Harris’s Hotel, where the Britifh Colours 
were difplayed, union downwards, In order to fhew, more pointedly, the fenfe they entertained of the piratical conduct of 
Great-Britain, the colours of that nation were carried to the fcaffold which was already erected for the execution of the above 
mentioned group; and, after being conducted back to Harris’s, they were publicly burnt, amidft the loud acclamations of an 
lejaaee vocwie: BS fomewhat remarkable, that it was found neceflary to dip them in oil and French brandy, before 

cou je to burn, 









* Alluding to a fon in Rudiman’s Rudiments—Cuftigo te non quod odio habem, fed quod Amem, 













INDIAN ORNAMENTS.—In the RECORD 
for January 1874 (Vol. III. p. 16), isa 
paper on an Indian ornament made for the 
‘¢ Queen of Pamunkey.’’ The following, 
which appeared in the ‘“‘ American Numis- 
matic Journal’’ for April 1871, may cast a 
little light upon the subject :— 

VIRGINIA INDIAN MEDAL OR BADGE. 

At the December meeting of the Boston 
Numismatic Society in 1867, Mr. R. A. 
Brock, of Richmond, Virginia, presented 
‘‘a tracing of a silver medal formerly in 
the possession of the Virginia Historical 
Society, supposed to have been a peace 
offering from the early settlers of this state 
to the aboriginal potentate to whom it is 
inscribed.’’ It is of an irregular oval 
form, bears the inscription, ‘‘ Y*° King of 
Patom‘ck,’’ divided, a part on each side 
of the medal, on which is a representation 
of a tobacco-plant. 

At the February meeting, the Secretary 
again exhibited the tracing and called at- 
tention to the following account in Willis’s 
‘* Current Notes,’’ London, 1852 :—‘*‘ The 
‘KING OF PAMUNKIE.’ I enclose you an 
accurate drawing, two-thirds of the actual 
size, of a silver plate, or badge, which 
came into my possession some time since 
with a number of medals. It is but a 
trifling affair, but, should you think it 
worthy a place in your interesting ‘ Cur- 
rent Notes,’ perhaps some of your nume- 
rous readers may be able to throw some 
light as to the whereabouts of the domin- 
ions of so august a personage as ‘ Y* King 
of Pamunkie.’ From the engraving be- 
ing apparently of the time of Queen 
Anne, I have thought it probable that it 
may have been worn by the President or 
Chairman of one of the numerous coffee- 
house clubs of that period. 2 Tavistock 
Street. B. R. Taytor.’ 

A short time since we received the fol- 
lowing account of the piece from Thomas 
H. Wynne, Esq., which, we think, de- 
finitely fixes the origin of it :— 

Vo. III.—15 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Richmond, Va., February 2, 1871. 
J. Colburn, Esq., ; 
Dear Sir :—I have at last found the 
memorandum which I sought for two or 
three months, in regard to the badge. It 
was presented at the Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Virginia Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, held in February, 1835, 
by W. G. Minor, Esq., of Caroline county, 
Virginia, who found it a year or two pre- 
viously. It is a badge which the laws of 
the Colony of Virginia at one time com- 
pelled the Indians to wear when they came 
within the limits .of the white man’s set- 
tlements, as is thus set forth in the Act 
itself as follows: '** And because an inter- 
vall betweene the Indians and English 
cannot in the present neernesse of seating 
be soe laid out as may wholly secure the 
English from the Indians comeing and 
pilfering,’’ &c. See Henning’s Statutes 
at Large, Vol. ii., p. 141. 


Tue Ice-TrapE.—When and where was 
the ice-trade, now such an important item 
in the commercial operations of our cour- , 
try, commenced ? i 

Answer.—The first experiment in sup- 
plying ice for warm countries, was made 
by William Tudor, of Boston, in the year 
1805. He sent a brig of 130 tons, -laden 
with ice, to Martinique, one of the West 
India islands, and lost $4500 by the un- 
dertaking. The ice was taken from Fresh 
Pond, in Cambridge. 

Mr. Tudor was not disheartened by his 
loss. He repeated the experiment for 
several years, with similar results, until 
1815, when a contract which he made 
with the government of Cuba, for a sup- 
ply of ice, was profitable. Mr. Tudor 
exported ice to Savannah, Georgia, in 
1817, and in 1820, to New Orleans. His 
first shipment of ice to the East Indies 
was in 1833, or about 30 years after his 
first venture in that business. 
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‘BacksipE ALBany,’’ &c.—(RECcoRD, 
Vol. III, p. 69.) Allow me to state, on the 
authority of Hon. Townsend Harris, form- 
erly United States minister in Japan, that 
the ballad printed on page 69, beginning 


“‘ Backside Albany stands Lake Champlain,” 


was not written by Micajah Hawkins, but 
only sung by him. It was written by 
Myrtle P. Hitchcock, son of Dr. Zeno 
Hitchcock, of Sandy Hill, Washington 
county, New York. Mr. Hitchcock was 
well known as a writer of historical and 
other articles of a rather agrarian charac- 
ter, and died in New York thirty or 
forty years ago. H. T. D. 
Mason AND Dixon’s Bounpary Monvu- 
MENTs.—Inquiry is made in Recorp, Vol. 
I[., p. 509, whether any of the stones 
erected by Mason and Dixon, bearing the 
arms of the Penn Family, and those of 
Lord Baltimore, are in existence. I would 
inform the inquirer that he can see one in 
the rooms of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. J. N.S 
Philadelphia. 


An Acep CoupLe.—1761, January— 
Died at Philadelphia, Mr. Charles Cottrell, 
aged 120 years, and three days after, his 
wife, aged 115 years. They lived together 
in the marriage state 98 years. What is 
known of these persons ? 


AID FoR THE ENEMy.—I am not aware 
that the subjoined letter has ever been pub- 
lished in this country. It was found among 
the papers of a British officer who, at the 
time, was an aid to Sir Guy Carlton, and 
was most probably intercepted before it 
reached its destination. fe ae We 

Newark, N. /. 


Headquarters, Newburgh, July 3d, 1782. 
Sir: 


From. the enclosed information of Cap- 
tain Stevens, there is reason to apprehend 
the business of driving cattle to the enemy 
is carrying on with great art and assiduity ; 
it would be a happy circumstance if the 
villains concerned in it could be detected. 
I have therefore to propose to your Excel- 
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lency that you will be pleased to take such 
precautions as you shall judge best calcu- 
lated to learn whether any such cattle are 
passing in droves or smaller parcels (for 
they may be divided on the road) to the 
enemy. If your Excellency should hear 
of them before they turn off to New York, 
I think it would be advisable to employ 
some trusty man or men to dog and follow 
them privately until the fact is ascertained : 
otherwise, it is to be feared no positive 
proof of the intention of the people en- 
gaged in this infamous trade can be ob- 
tained. I sincerely wish every practicable 
plan may be attempted for seizing the 
cattle, apprehending and bringing to con- 
dign punishment the men, as this would 
tend essentially to frustrate the insidious 
schemes of our enemies, as well as deter 
their other agents from similar practices. 
I have the honor to be, 
with perfect respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 

P. S.—I am honor’d with your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 24th June. 
His Excellency 

Gov. LIvINGsTON. 

MATHEW CaREY’s AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
—Of this periodical, the assertion is made 
in the March number of the AMERICAN 
Hisroricat Recorp (Note 1, p. 126), that, 
meeting with but little encouragement, 
‘* it soon came to grief.’’ 

I do not think that this is a correct ac- 
count of a periodical which, being issued 
in this country in the latter years of the 
last century, reached thirteen volumes. 
The eleventh and twelfth volumes are very 
rare. I have the good fortune to own the 
entire work, and value it highly. It isa 
mine of useful and agreeable writing. Mr. 
Carey, I believe, was. the editor, as well as 
the publisher. W. D. 

Philadelphia. 

Josian _F. Davenrort,—(A. H. R. for 
February, 1874, page 84.) It is very un- 
likely that he was the same person as 
Franklin Davenport, of Woodbury, N. J. 

I never heard that the latter had any other 














given name than Franklin. His name 
appears as one of the subscribers to the 
second volume of ‘‘ Carey’s American Mu- 
seum,’’ published in 1787. He was the 
grandson of one of the sisters of Benja- 
min Franklin, and was one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in New Jersey. He 
sat for a time in the Senate of the United 
States, by appointment of the Governor. 
He died about forty-five years ago, at 
Woodbury, leaving a widow, but no child- 
ren. Another great-grandson of Josiah 
Franklin was a member of the Senate of 
the United States, namely, Benjamin Tap- 
pan, of Ohic. He was a brother of Ar- 
thur Tappan, of New York, but did not 
sympathize with his anti-slavery principles. 
Philadelphia. W. D. 





Joun Howarp PAYNE AND THE CHE- 
ROKEES.—In 1836, when citizens of Geor- 
gia, resisting the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, were endea- 
voring to rob the Cherokee Indians of 
their land in that state, they had a sort of 
militia patrol called Guards, to watch 
every movement in favor of the Indians. 
It was at that time, that John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ was arrested in Georgia by some 
unprincipled men of the Guards, under 
the pretence that he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy with the Indians. He was soon 
released, and the Legislature of Georgia, 
by resolution, censured the speculators. 
On his way homeward (to Boston) he re- 
ceived many marks of attention, and at 
Charleston, South Carolina, a public din- 
ner was given to him. During his stay in 
that city, a ‘‘distinguished Charleston 
lady,’’ as the newspapers called her, pro- 
duced the following lines :— 


“High indignation filled our breasts 
Before we saw JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 

That Georgia Guards, against his will, 
The gifted stranger should detain. 

But since within our city bounds 
We have enjoyed a nearer view, 

We Charleston folks, by gentle force, 
Would gladly make him prisoner, too.” 


Who was ‘‘ the distinguished Charleston 
lady ” ? 
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Cot. KNow._ton.—Impromptu on the 
death of Lieutenant-Colonel Knowlton, of 
Connecticut, who fell in the action on 
Harlaem Heights, the 16th of September, 
1776: 

By Coonet J. P. 
Here KNOWLTON lies, the great, the good, the 
brave, 
Slain in the field, now triumphs in the grave ; 
Thus falls the valiant in the martial strife, 
The coward lives—his punishment is life. 

Who was Colonel J. P. ? A. 

DoLLtaR Mark. — In response to the 
question in volume III., No., 27, page 126, 
let me say that there are several theories 
for the orign of the ‘‘dollar-mark ’’ ;— 

First. That it is a combination of U.S., 
the initials of the United States. Second, 
That it is a modification of the figure 8, 
the dollar being formally called a ‘ piece 
of eight,’’ and designated by the symbol 
§. Third. That it is a combination of P. 
and S., from the Spanish peso dura, signi- 
fying hard dollar—in Spanish accounts 
the S. being written upon the P., and 
placed after the sum. Fourth. That it is 
derived from a representation of the ‘‘ Pil- 
lars of Hercules,’’ consisting of two pillars 
connected with a scroll ; the coins contain- 
ing this were called ‘‘ pillar dollars.’ Fifth. 
That it is a combination of H. S., the 
mark of the Roman money unit. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., E. L 

March, 1874. 





CoLONEL GEORGE WASHINGION.— On 
the 24th of July, 1758, Colonel George 
Washington was elected a member of the 
House of Burgesses of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, by the white freeholders of Frede- 
rick county. (Bancroft, vol. IV., page 313, 
erroneously has it ‘* Frederictown.’’) In 
‘The Fairfaxes of America,’’ page 98, it 
is said (in the foot-note to the letter of 
Lord Fairfax, of date July 5, 1758,) that 
there were three candidates. 

Can any one give the names of those 
candidates, with the number of votes each 
received ? 


Jesse Lukens.—On page 546, vol. I., 
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of the Recorp, you published an interest- 
ing letter from the pen of Jesse Lukens. 
The following notice of his career will in- 
terest your readers, I think. 

Jesse Lukens was a son of John Lukens, 
Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, and 
assisted in making surveys, and took up 
land in Buffalo valley, Northumberland 
county, in 1769 and 1770. Many years 
ago a land trial came up in Union county, 
involving a right under one of these sur- 
veys, and Colonel John Kelly was called 
as a witness to prove Jesse Lukens’s death. 
He testified that he (Kelly), with some 
others from the valley, was along with 
Colonel Plunkett in his expedition against 
the Wyoming-people in December, 1775. 
Jesse had arrived at Sunbury, from Cam- 
bridge, and insisted on going along ‘‘ for 
the fun of the thing.’’? He was very brave 
and daring, and when they found they 
could not storm the Yankee fortifications 
without great loss, entered the first bat- 
teau with the Colonel, to cross the river, 
to take the Yankees in flank.’ The latter 


delivered a heavy fire on the boat, and 
Lukens was killed. He was a very popular 


young man, and his death was much la- 
mented by the settlers. 
The ‘‘ Moarth,’’ spoken of in the letter 


(page 550, vol. I. of the REcoRD), was- 


George North, of Sunbury, admitted tc the 
Bar there in May, 1772, and an officer in 
Capt. John Lowdon’s rifle company from 
Northumberland county. On the roll in 
my possession, on which appears the name 
of North, are the names of Samuel Brady, 
afterwards known as Captain Sam of the 
Rangers; Peter Pence; Shawnee John, a 


1 This refers to what is known in history as the 
* Pennymite War,” disturbances between Connec- 
ticut settlers in the Wyoming valley and the Penn- 
sylvanians. That region was claimed by Connec- 
ticut under its original charter, The Pennsylva- 
nians resisted the claim as invalid in law and jus- 
tice, and they attempted to drive away the “ Yan- 
kees.”’ Armed hostilities ensued, Forts were built, 
and garrisoned posts were established, The occa- 
sion here referred to was that when, in December, 
1775, Colonel Plunkett, a magistrate, under the 
sanction of Governor Penn, marched with a force 
against the “ Yankee Fortifications,” in the Wyo- 
ming valley.—[Ep. ] 
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noted Indian, and other characters, who 
took their first lessons in the art of war in 
front of Boston. 


Harrisburg, Pa. J. B. L. 


JosePpH CitteEy.—Can you give me, 
through the ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ or 
otherwise, an account of Colonel Cilley, 
afterwards, I think, a brigadier-general of 
the Revolution, where and when he died, 
what battles he participated in, and other 
particulars of his life. He was a colonel 
of a regiment of New Hampshire troops 
under General Enoch Poor, and, I am con- 
fident, was in the battles of Saratoga and 
Monmouth, and was in Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion against the Indians. I think he was 
at the Brandywine and Valley Forge. 

OBED EDson. 
Sinclairville, Chautauque co., N. Y., 

March 23d, 1874. 

Answer.—Joseph Cilley was a native of 
Nottingham, N. H., where he was born in 
1734. He was one of the early active pa- 
triots in that colony, with but little book- 
education, but a strong mind and indus- 
trious habits. He was among those who 
dismantled the fort at Portsmouth, and 
took away the cannon, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, four months before the 
skirmish at Lexington. After the latter 
event, he led one hundred volunteers to Bos- 
ton, where he was appointed a major in Co- 
lonel Enoch Poor’s regiment. That was 
in May, 1775. In November, 1776, he was 
commissioned a lieutenant-colonel of the 
1st New Hampshire regiment, and became 
its colonel in February following. During 
the next summer he was in command of 
his regiment at Ticonderoga, and in the 
battles at Bemis’s Heights in September 
and October following he was conspicuous 
for bravery. The next year (June) he was 
as conspicuous in the battle of Monmouth ; 
and in 1779, after good service elsewhere, 
he accompanied Sullivan against the In- 
dians in Western New York. He served 
until the end of the war, and in 1786 he 
was commissioned a major-general of the 
militia of his native state. He also filled 
several civil offices. 
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Porems.—In 1797, was published in Phil- 
adelphia, ‘‘ Poems on various subjects and 
different occasions, chiefly adapted to rural 
entertainment in the United States of 
America;’’ and in 1799, ‘‘ Mount Vernon, 
a poem by John Searson, formerly of 
Philadelphia, merchant,’’ with a dedica- 
tion to General Washington. As Searson 
was one of the early Poets of the United 
States, any particulars of his history would 
be interesting. Can any of the readers of 
the Recorp give the desired information ? 

Newark, N. J. es A 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S TABLE Ex- 
PENSES.—On the 4th of May, 1789, the 
following notice appeared in the New York 
newspapers :— 

‘Whereas all servants and others ap- 
pointed to procure provisions or supplies 
to the household of the PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unirep States will be furnished with 
monies for these purposes: Votice is there- 
fore given, That no accounts for the pay- 
ment of which the public might be con- 
sidered as responsible, are to be opened 
with any of them. 

‘* SAMUEL FRAUNCES, 
‘* Steward of the Household.” 


The use of the word ‘‘ public’’ implies 
that Washington’s table expenses were 
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paid out of the public treasury. Were 
they? G. 
WEIGHT oF OFFICERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.—From a cutting of a newspaper 
published about the year 1827, in the col- 
lection of Richard Price, Esq., deceased, 
and now in possession of his grandson, 
Joseph M. P. Price, of Philadelphia, I 
have made the following record of the 
weight of some of the officers, who were 
weighed at West Point, on the Hudson, 
on the rgth of August, 1783: 
Ibs. 
209 
224 
280 
132 
166 
219 
252 
238 
232 
182 
221 


Gen. Washington,’ 

Gen. Lincoln, 

Gen. Knox, 

Gen. Huntingdon, . 
Gen. Greaton, . . 
Col. Swift, . , 
Col. Michael Jackson, 
Col. Henry Jackson, 
Lieut. Col. Huntingdon, 

Lieut. Col. Cobb, . ; ; 
Lieut. Col. Humphreys, . . 
The average weight is 214 lbs. 

Camden, N. J., March2. W.J. P. 


1 Washington was then on his way from his 
headquarters at Newburgh, with Mrs. Washington, 
to meet the Continental Congress at Princeton, New 
Jersey.—[Ep.] 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


([Davip WoosTER."] 


Montreal, Feb. 26, 1776. 
Sir: 
This will be handed to you by Col. 
Fleming, our Adjutant General, whose 
long experience in Military discipline, has 


1 David Wooster was a Connecticut offiter, who 
was active as a soldier in both wars—the French 
and Indian, and the Revolutionary, He was a 
graduate of Yale College; and in 1739 he was 
made captain of an armed vessel to protect the 
coast of New England. In 1745 he commanded 
the sloop-of-war Connecticut, that conveyed troops 
against Louisburg; and he was afterwards sent to 
Europe with a cartel ship. His fine address and 
gallant deeds made him a favorite in England, and 


enabled him by indefatigable assiduity to 
render the Army very signal service. 

His ill state of health will not permit 
his remaining in the Army, unless he can 
be cured of his malady, and as he has been 
advised to leave this Country for the pre- 


he was commissioned a captain in Pepperell’s regi- 
ment. He held a distinguished position in the 
French and Indian war, and received half-pay for 
his services until the eve of the Revolution, Asa 
brigadier-general he accompanied General Montgo- 
mery in his campaign into Canada, and was in chief 
command there after the death of that officer at the 
close of 1775. That position he held when the above 
letter was written. He was then sixty-five years 
of age. Soon afterwards he left the Continental 



















































































































































































































































































sent, to see whether a change of climate 
may not be serviceable, I am obliged, 
though with the greatest regret, to part 
with him. 

He will be able to give you every infor- 
mation concerning the state of the Army 
& the affairs of the province, in conversa- 
tion, more fully than I can do it by writ- 
ing. Iam, Sir, your most obedient 

& very humble Servant, 





GENERAL SCHUYLER. 





[AEpANus BurKE.'} 


Charleston, October 17, 1783. 
Sir: : 

You ask my Opinion of the Society of 
the Cincinnati. It isa very poor Opinion. 
The men who have formed it, and the 
motives which have led them to that per- 
formance, are good. But the Constitution 


Army, and became a major-general in the militia 
of Connecticut. Whilst engaged in that service in 
opposing the invasion of Governor Tryon, in 1777, 
he was killed, at Ridgefield. 

Colonel Fleming, spoken of in this letter, was 
Thomas Fleming, who was a commander of Vir- 
ginia troops in 1774, at the battle of Point Pleasant, 


with the Indians, He died in August, 1776.—. 


[Ep.] 

* Afdanus Burke was a native of Ireland. Born 
in Galway, educated for the priesthood at St. 
Omer’s, he visited the West Indies at the close of 
his studies, and thence went to Charleston, in South 
Carolina, at or near the beginning of the war for in- 
dependence, when he was about thirty years of age. 
He was an ardent republican, and joined the patriot 
army as a volunteer, Having adopted the legal, 
instead of the sacerdotal profession, he mstantly 
made a conspicuous figure in the law in Charleston, 
and was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the newly-organized state of South Carolina, in 
1778. When Charleston was captured by the British 
in 1780, he rejoined the army, but resumed his pro- 
fession in 1782, in the same judicial position. He 
regarded the National Constitution as too aristo- 
cratic, for he feared consolidated power in every 
form ; and he opposed its ratification in South Caro- 
lina. For a similar reason, as the above letter 
shows, he opposed the Society of the Cincinnati. 
It is a curious fact that the King of Sweden disliked 
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of the Society is anti-republican, in its 
most essential Feature: that which pro- 
vides for its perpetuation by Lineal De-) 
scent. It isa formof Primogeniture which, 
in every shape, we ought to get rid of as 
quickly as possible. Besides it smells too 
strongly of the Perfume of an Exclusive 
Aristocracy, and one of the most danger- 
ous of Aristocracies, too, that is, a Military 
Aristocracy. It tends to exalt the Military 
Leaders into an exclusive position as su- 
perior to their Fellow Citizens. We want 
no inequalities in Privileges, and we should 
be very Jealous of the growth of Military 
Pride and Power as dangerous to the State. 

I gladly lift my voice in praise of the 
very Men who have formed this Society, 
as Patriots who have served their Country 
nobly, but in the adoption of such an 
Aristocratic Constitution, they have not 
shown themselves to be true followers 
of Cincinnatus, who, when his term of 
service was out, relinquished a// Honors— 
all personal Distinctions, and returned to 
his Plow. I do not fear any serious Evil 
that may arise at present, for the character 


the Society on directly opposite grounds. He re- 
garded it as so offensively repudlican that he would 
not allow French officers, in his army, to wear the 
Order of the Society. Judge Burke took the matter 
so much to heart that not long after the date of the 
above letter, he wrote a pamphlet against the So- 
ciety. It was translated into French by Mirabeau. 

Not long before his death in the spring of 1802, 
Judge Burke became Chancellor of South Carolina, 
He had served acceptably in the National Senate, 
and was highly esteemed for his social qualities. 
Distinguished for his wit, his society was sought 
with avidity by those who could appreciate his rare 
qualities. Dropsy was his fatal disease. He was 
“tapped,” and a large quantity of water was dis- 
charged. “Do you say,” said the dying man, 
“that all of that water was taken from my. body? 
Impossible! I never drank half so much water in 
my life!”” He was a godfather at the christening 
of the child of a friend, named Frog. Governor 
Bull was so popular that many children received 
his name. ‘ Name this child,” said the minister to 
the godfather. Solemnly the judge said “ Bull.” 
It seemed so natural that for the moment no one 
saw anything objectionable in the name, and it was 
so christened, when, to the consternation of its 
parents and the merriment of the people, it was 
found that the poor boy bore the queer name of 
“ Bull Frog.” —[Eb.] 
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of the Members forbid it ; but who knows 
what may happen when their Sons, inherit- 
ing the ‘‘ Order’’ (I don’t like the name) 
shall come on the stage as the inheritors 
of the Prestige of that Military League. 

But I will hope for the best. As you 
asked my Opinion, I have given it freely. 
You see I don’t like the Society with its 
high-sounding title. Will it live? I think 
not to a very old age for the Spirit of the 
People is opposed to it. Yet the People 
and I may both be mistaken. I hope we 
are, 

Your humble servant, 


SD. SESE” b 


[Ropert WItLIAMs."] 


Washington, M. T., March 20, 1807. 
Sir :— 

On my arrival here in January, the coun- 
try was in considerable commotion relative 
to Colonel Burr’s conspiracy. A portion of 
the militia of the Territory on duty and 
under requisition in conformity to your 
orders and instructions on the 
subject, a part of the expenses 
incurred remain unprovided for, 
and as my arrival terminated the 
Secretary Mr. Meade’s power to 
make such further provision, in 
compliance with his request, I 
have drawn on you the follow- 
ing bills toward that object, to 
wit: in favor of Mathew Ellis 
for Dollars 427; Michael Sny- 
der, 515.50 cts.; Basil Abrams, 

570.25 cents. 

The necessary vouchers were promised 
by Mr. Meade at a short period, so that 
they might be forwarded to you, and which 
has prevented my sending on letters of ad- 


1 Robert Williams was Governor of the Missis- 
sippi Territory from 1805 to 1809. That Territory 
then included the whole of the present states of 
Mississippi and Alabama. The occasion of this 
letter was the expense incurred in calling out the 
militia of the Territory to repel an expected in- 
vasion of the country from the southwest by Spanish 
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vice before this, under an expectation that 
every succeeding mail I should be fur- 
nished with them, as well as an account 
current of the whole amount of expenses 
in this behalf incurred. But Mr. Meade’s 
indisposition and absence from his post 
has prevented this being done, and perhaps 
may continue to be the case for a few 
weeks longer. I therefore advise you of 
these bills, and that as soon as I can be 
furnished with the necessary vouchers to- 
gether with an account of the whole ex- 
penditure, they shall be forwarded. I will 
merely observe that from the information 
of the Quartermaster, these bills to- 
gether with those drawn by Mr, 
_' Meade previous to my arrival, will 
_ about cover the whole expendi- 
ture including a considerable amount 
paid for arms and ammunition which was 
furnished by the order of Mr. Meade, and 

the most of which still remains in hand. 
Will you please inform me how and in 
what manner I am to provide for the pay- 
ment of the Militia of this Territory called 

out on this occasion. 
I have the honor to be 
with great respect, 


To the Honorable Henry DEARBorRN, 
Secretary of War. 


troops, then collected on the eastern boundary of 
Texas, The militia were placed under the com- 
mand of General Wilkinson, of the United States 


Army. The conspiracy of Burr alluded to was 
only conjectural. He had been in the southwest, 
evidently organizing an armed force (or trying to do 
so), but for what purpose will not, probably, ever 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SociETY.—A 
regular meeting of the American Geo- 
graphical Society was held in the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society, on 
the evening of the roth of March, Judge 
Daly presiding. The following letter was 
read by the Secretary — 

German Association for Polar Explo- 

ration—Bremen, February 19, 1874. 

Much Respected Sir: In the name and 
by the direction of the German Associa- 
tion for Polar Exploration we have the 
honor to communicate to you the fact that, 
upon the recommendation of the members 
of the last German Polar Expedition, it 
has been resolved to name one of the 
lately discovered capes in Eastern Green- 
land ‘* Cape Daly,’’ in recognition of the 
lively interest he (Judge Daly) has mani- 
fested in the German Polar Expedition, and 
consequently his name has been so en- 
graved upon the newly-constructed map of 
the work, which is soon to appear. With 
distinguished consideration -we remain 
yours, &c., 

Dr. M. LinpEMAN, Secretary. 

G£o. ALBRECHT, President. 

The Hon. John M. Francis, late United 
States Minister to Greece, then read a 
paper on ‘‘ Greece as it is,’’ after which 
resolutions were adopted, acknowledging 
the high honor paid the Society and its 
President, by the German Association for 
Polar Exploration ; also resolutions of 
thanks to the Italian Geographical Society 
for interesting and valuable information 
forwarded to President Daly concerning 


be known. Some supposed it was for the pur- 
pose of invading and conquering Mexico, and setting 
up an empire, or a republic, of which he was to be 
the head. He was suspected of taking measures 
to dismember the Union, and set up a separate 
government west of the Allegheny Mountains, com- 
posed of the States and Territories there. This 
suspicion led to his arrest on a charge of treason, 
and he was tried at Richmond, Va., in 1807, and 
acquitted.—[Ep.] 


recent earthquakes in Northern Italy, and 
directing the secretary to express to Signor 
De Luca, Italian Consul at New York, the 
obligations of the Society to him for his 
aid in investigating the subject. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SoclETY.—A 
meeting of this Society was held at the 
house of Mr. Henry T. Drowne, in New 
York, on the evening of the 24th of 
March, when the Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
D.D., read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Me- 
mories of Professor Agassiz,’’ personal 
and others. He was followed by Profes- 
sor Ph. Valentini, Ph. D., who read 
a learned discourse on ‘‘the Mexican 
Hieroglyphic of the Sun,” illustrated by 
a great many excellent drawings. The 
paper evinced the most patient study and 
investigation of the subject on the part of 
the Professor, who put forth theories well 
fortified by facts, quite opposed to others 
who had gone before him. It is a subject 
of great interest, and affords a key to our 
appreciation of the intellectual culture of 


‘the ancient inhabitants of Mexico. 


Wyomina 'HIsToRIcAL AND GEOLO- 
GICAL SocieTy.—At the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society, held February roth, 
the following officers were elected and 
committees appointed for the ensuing 
year :— 

President.—Captain J. P. Dennis. 

Vice Presidents. — Payne Pettibone, 
Esq., Calvin Parsons, Esq., Hon. A, T. 
McClintock, and Hon. Ziba Bennett. 

Treasurer.—Martin Coryell. 

Secretary.—Dr. Harrison Wright. 

Librarian.—F rgd C. Johnson. 

Corresponding Secretary.—M. Coryell. 

Committee on Cabinet.—Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, Dr. W. F. Dennis, and Dr, C. F. 
Ingham. | 
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Committee on Finance. — John Welles 
Hollenback, Captain A. Morse, and F. C. 
Johnson. 
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Committee on Publication. — Douglass 
Smith, C. E. Frank, Dr. J. A. Murphy. 

F. C. J. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 





“ WASHINGTON’s Honors.”’—The following cor- 
rections of an error in this department, under the 
above head, in the March number of the RECORD, 
have been received. The first is from the pen of 
the Rev, WILLIAM STEVENS Perry, D.D., and the 
second from Master HENRY RUSsELL DROWNE, 


“ Washington's Honors.’—(Vol. III., pp. 140, 
141.) “ Harvard” conferred the Doctorate of Laws 
on General George Washington in 1776. “Yale” 
gave him an ad eundem LL. D. in 1781. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania did the same in 1783, and 
“Brown” in 1790, The parchment diploma of 
the “ Harvard” degree still hangs, we are confident, 
in Gore Hall; and if reiterated and repeated ef- 
forts on the part of the leading colleges of the land 
can give the Doctorate of Laws at all, Washington 

_is certainly entitled to his “ LL. D.” 
‘¢ GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQ., LL, D.” 

“September Ist, 1790, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President of the United States of America.” Soon 
afterwards, it appears, from the “ Baptist Annual 
Register” for 1791, of which Doctor RIPPON, of 
London, was the editor, that “in a conversation 
between several friendly gentlemen, which turned 
chiefly on the confinement of Lewis the #t/e, who, 
like an absolute sovereign, had said to five-and- 
twenty million of people, 7 will be obeyed; con- 
trasted with the popularity of WASHINGTON THE 
GREAT, it was mentioned that the Baptist College, 
in Rhode Island, had conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws on the President of the United States ; 
while it seemed to be the general mind that 
this distinguished character in the history of man, 
would prefer the laurels of a college to a crown of 
despotism, one of the company, it is said, quite 
impromptu, gave vent to the feelings of his heart 
in the following effusion :— 


‘When Kings are mere sovereigns, or tyrants, or 
tools, 

No wonder the people should treat them as fools; 

But WASHINGTON therefore presides with applause, 

Because he we// merits the Doctor oF Laws. 

I'll ne’er be a ruler till I’m LL. D., 

Nor England, nor Scotland shall send it to me, 

I'll have my diploma from PRovipENCE HALL, 

For WASHINGTON had, or I’! have none at all.’ ” 


The following is extracted from that part of the 
Catalogue of Brown University for 1866, which re- 


CURRENT NOTES. 










lates to honoraty degrees conferred in 1790, in what 

was then known as “ Rhode Island College :”— 
«* GEORGIUS WASHINGTON, LL. D., 

et Harv. 1776, et Yal. 1781, et Penns. 1783, et 

Cong., Exercit, Amer. Imperat. Sum. et Rerum- 

pub. Foed. Praeses, 

* 1799, Exitus,” 


Mr. Henry T. Drowne sends to the REcorD the 
following copy of a title page :— 


“ A Sermon | occasigned by the death of | Zieu- 
tenant-General GEORGE WASHINGTON, | late 
| Presipent | of the | Unrrep States or Amp- 


‘RICA; | wHo was Born Fesruary 11th, 1732, 


In VirGINIA, AND Diep, | DecemBer 14th, 1799, 
on Mount Vernon, His Favorite | Szar in 
His Native Country; First DELIVERED | 1N 
THE Baptist Cuurcnu, Savannan, | GeorGta, 
JANUARY Igth, 1800, | AND NOW PUBLISHED, AT | 
THE REQUEST OF THE | HonoraBLe City Coun- 
cin, | by HENRY HOLCOMBE, Minister of the 
Word of God in Savannau. | 


Mr. Drowne adds: It has on page 9 of the text, 
towards the bottom, to wit: 
“But as it would require talents brilliant as his 


.own to do justice to a subject of such extent and 


sublimity, I shall conclude these imperfect remarks 
on his great literary merit, by observing that the 
honor of conferring on him the degree of LL.D. 
was reserved for Rhode Island College.” 


‘THE CENTENNIAL ExposiTION.—More has been 
done, in various parts of the country, within a few 
weeks, to encourage the “Centennial Committee.” 
than in all time before. The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts have passed resolutions, requesting their 
representatives in Congress to vote for government 
aid for the enterprise, In Nebraska, an organiza-, 
tion, headed by the Governor, has been effected, for 
engaging the government and the people of that 
state, earnestly in the cause. They resolved to 
memorialize the Legislature, asking them to appro- 
priate a certain sum for the object. Movements for 
the same purpose are on foot in other states; and 
at meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Centennial Commission, held in Philadelphia at 
about the middle of February, the fact was revealed 
that subscriptions promised from the state of Penn- 
sylvania alone amounted to over $3,200,000, and 
that some of the most prominent citizens of that 
state have voluntarily offered to assure the govern- 
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ment commission that $5,000,000 will be raised 
there—making the entire $10,000,000 asked for— 
rather than have the project of a centennial exhi- 
bition fail for the want of money. Let the good 
work go on in the several states with the just feel- 
ing that it will be an honor to assist in bearing the 
burden, 

CompuLsory Epucation.—The topic of com- 
pulsory education is now engaging the serious con- 
sideration of American statesmen. It has been re- 
cently stated by competent authority, that in New 
England, only seven per cent. of all the inhabitants 
over ten years of age are unable to read or write, 
and that out of that small number of illiterates 
come eighty per cent. of the criminals. A power- 
ful argument in favor of education. 


COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN.—The first col- 
lege proper, in all appointments and powers, for 
the education of young women, was opened at 
Poughkeepsie, Duchess county, New York, in 
September 1865. It is known as Vassar College, 
having been founded by MATHEW Vassar, who 
devoted about $800,000 to that object. That first 
college for women has had successors in our 
country, but none in Europe until very recently, 
when one was opened in Rome, Italy. It is a most 
cheering sign of the times, and at the same time a 
marvellous one, that a college for young women 
should have been first opened in Europe, in that, 
until lately, centre of enforced ignorance. 


THE NEW CuleEF JusTice.—Chief Justice Waite 
was duly installed as the successor of the late Chief 
Justice Chase, at Washington City, on the 4th of 
March. The Supreme Court room was crowded 
with distinguished people on the occasion. Judge 


Waite and the Associate Justices entered the room. 


in the full robes of office, the latter taking seats 
upon the bench, the former sitting near Mr. Mid- 
dleton, the clerk of the court. Justice Clifford pre- 
sided. He directed the clerk to read the commis- 
sion of Judge Waite, when the oath was adminis- 
tered by Mr. Middleton. Then the Chief Justice 
assed round and took his official seat on the 
nch. The title of that body now is “ The Hon- 
orable the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


KING OF THE SANDWICH IsLANDs.—-The politi- 
cal and social relations of the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands with those of our country, are such, 
that those regions seem almost like a part of our 
outlying territory, and command our attention. 

On the 3d of February, King Lunalilo died. 
He is represented as having been a popular, liberal- 
minded and generous-hearted monarch. A linger- 


ing pulmonary disease terminated his life, in the 
presence of his father and other distinguished per- 
sons, native and foreign. He was of the highest 
lineage of the native chiefs of the islands, and was 
well educated in the common English branches. 
He had occupied the throne only a little more than 
a year. 


He will be succeeded by a native, who 
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shall be elected by ballot by the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

It will be remembered that Queen Emma, of 
those islands, visited this country and Europe a 
few years ago. Immediately an the death of the 
late King, she issued a proclamation, setting forth 
that it was the request of that monarch that she 
should be his successor, and offering herself as a 
candidate for the throne. A native prince made a 
similar proclamation, An extraordinary session of 
the Legistature was called, the result of which was 
not known here at the time this was written. 


Pensions.—The highest amount of pension paid 
by our government, is $50 a month, and the lowest, 
$2 a month—the latter sum for the loss of a finger. 
The widow of General Jacob Brown, once the 
General-in-Chief of the United States Army, re- 
ceives the sum of $50 a month. 


RESTORATION OF CARPENTERS’ HALL.—-The 
Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia, organized 
before the Revolution, have recently restored their 
Hall, as nearly as possible, to the condition it was 
in when it was hallowed by the meeting within its 
walls, of the First Continental Congress, in the 
autumn of 1774. There was heard the voice of 
Rev. Jacob Duché, at the beginning of the session, 
invoking the favor of the Most High in strengthen- 
ing the patriots assembled there, in the great work 
before pen That was the initial step in foundin 
our Republic, It is fitting that the hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens who shall visit 
Philadelphia on the occasion of the Centennial Ex- 
position, shall have the opportunity of seeing that 
Hall in its primitive features, for, next to Indepen- 
dence Hall, it is the most noted building, historically 
considered, in this country. 

During a greater portion of the time since the 
meeting of the First Congress, Carpenters’ Hall has 
been used for purposes of business, public and pri- 
vate, For some years it was occupied by the Phil- 
adelphia Library. The Provincial Assembly of 
Pennsylvania met there. During the Revolution it 
was used for various purposes ; and there the Conven- 
tion that framed the National Constitution, held its 
sessions. The United States Land Office; the 
Bank of Pennsylvania; the Custom-house for Phil- 
adelphia; a Musical society and Apprentices’ Li- 
brary; Fuel-saving Society and Society for the Ed- 
ucation of Children; the Franklin Institute; the 
Society of Friends, and the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania—for all of these the Hall has been 
used. For nearly twenty years it was used as an 
auction-room, but the Carpenters’ Company have 
resolved to withdraw it from the uses of commerce, 
and devote it to its original purposes. The build- 
ing is very substantially built of brick imported 
from Europe, and presents an antique appearance. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—A par- 
agraph is going the rounds of the newspapers, in 
which it is asserted that the Declaration was first 
copied from the original draft by an Irishman 
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(Charles Thomson, who was secretary to the Con- 
tinental Congress); that it was first read to the 
people from a window of Independence Hall by 
an Irishman (Col. John Nixon), and that it was 
printed by an Irishman (John Dunlap), a printer in 
Philadelphia. 

Thomson and Nixon were natives of Ireland, 
and so was Dunlap, but the latter did not first print 
the document. It was not printed until January, 
1777, when the Congress was sitting at Baltimore, 
where it was printed by Mary Katharine Goddard, 
who managed the business affairs, at that time, for 
her brother William Goddard, in her own name, 
because of his pecuniary embarrassments. 


ReELics.—Father Gartner has brought from 
Rome a collection of sacred relics, which have 
been inspected and approved by the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of New York. The 7Zad/et, the 
Archbishop’s organ, recommends that they shall be 
placed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where they may 
** become an object of universal interest in America, 
and a place of pilgrimage to the faithful.” The 
Tablet adds :—** The Archbishop gives his heartiest 
blessing to the idea,” 


SPECTRUM ANALyYsIs,—Dr. Henry Draper, of 
the New York University, has obtained fine photo- 
graphs of diffraction spectra of the solar light. In 
the finest maps drawn by hand, by Angstrém, the 
relative intensity and shading of the lines are but 
partially represented. Jn a certain portion of his 
spectrum, Angstrém shows 118 lines, whilst Draper’s 
photograph gives 293. ‘The diffraction plate used 
by Dr. Draper, was prepared by that skilful 
amateur scientist, Mr. L. M. Rutherford, of New 
York, whose photographs of the moon are among 
the greatest triumphs of the art. 


Tue Great Rep Dracon.—Official statistics 
show that the great fiery dragon ALCOHOL, in its 
varied forms, cost the inhabitants of the United 
States, during the year 1870, the enormous sum of 
$1,487,000,000, or more than one-half of the amount 
of the National Debt. The following isthe result 
of the statistical figures, as presented :— 

Fo: imported and domestic distilled and sp:ri- 

tuous liquors, - - ° - ° - $1,344.000,000 
Brewed and fermented liquors, - - . 123,000,000 
Imported wines, - . - - - - 15,000,000 
Domestic wines, Bathe wy - gipe-te 5,000,000 


$1 487,000,000 

In view of these statistics, it has been estimated 
that the quantity of distilled, fermented and brewed 
liquors drank in the United States in one year 
was sufficient to fill a canal four feet deep, four- 
teen feet wide, and eighty miles long; that if 
all the drinkers could be placed in a procession 
five abreast, they would make an army one hun- 
dred and thirty miles in length; that if those 
killed by the intemperate use of spirituous liquors 
were placed in that army, we should see a sui- 
cide at every five miles, and five hundred fune- 
rals a day; that if all the places where intoxicating 


liquors are sold were placed in rows, in direct 
lines, they would make the two sides of a street one 
hundred miles in length. In 1870 there were spent 
in the city of Philadelphia, for intoxicating liquors, 
thirty million dollars, and in the city of New York 
sixty million dollars, ‘The meat bill, in the latter 
city, during that time, was ¢hirty million dollars, 
and the flour bill was ‘twenty-eight million dollars. 
There were sixty-five thousand arrests for intoxica- 
tion and disorderly conduct, and eighty thousand 
persons subject to the care of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Corrections. 


THE CENTENNIAL.—Slow progress has been 
made inthe National Congress toward affordin, 
aid to the Centennial project, there being a dif- 
ference of opinion on the question, Shall it be a 
national or international exhibition? The RECORD 
is of opinion that an znternational exhibition should 
not have been thought of at the beginning, for an oc- 
casion so peculiar. It is to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of our Republic, and, as is 
usually the case of gatherings on the occasion of 
the birth-day of an individual, the immediate par- 
ticipants in the ceremonies should be the family re- 
lations and friends. A {few outsiders may be in- 
vited as welcome guests only. 

The exhibition should be made a demonstration 
of the progress of our Republic during the first one 
hundred years of its existence, not of the world’s 
progress during that period. Every article there 
exhibited should be an American production. The 
whole should show what strides in invention, in 
mechanics, manufactures, the arts, literature and 
science the American family have made in the 
course of a century, to which exhibition, let foreign 
rulers and statesmen, and soldiers, and citizens, be 
freely admitted. Such an exhibition would be far 
less costly than an international one, and would 
more strongly enlist the sympathies and aid of our 
whole people. 

It is true, we have committed ourselves to an in- 
ternational show, by various public proceedings. 
On the 5th of July, 1873, the Secretary of State 
sent the following notice to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations : 

“The President indulges the hope that the Gov- 
ernment of —— will be pleased to notice the sub- 
ject, and may deem it proper to bring the exhibi- 
tion and its objects to the attention of the people of 
that country, and thus encourage their co-nperation 
in the proposed celebration. And he further hopes 
that the opportunity afforded by the exhibition for 
the interchange of national sentiment and friendly 
intercourse between the people of both nations may 
result in new and still greater advantages to science 
and industry, and at the same time serve to 
strengthen the bonds of peace and friendship which 
already happily. subsist between the Government 
and the people of and those of the United 
Stsies.”” 

This was accompanied by the following extracts 
from the list of regulations : 
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“ Third—A cordial invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to every nation of the earth to be repre- 
sented by its arts, industries, progress and develop- 
ment. 

“ Fourth—A formal acceptance of this invitation 
is requested previous to March 4, 1874. 

“ Fifth—Each nation accepting this invitation is 
requested to appoint a commission, through which 
all matters pertaining to its own interest shall be 
conducted. For the purpose of convenient inter- 
course and satisfactory supervision, it is especially 
desired that one member of each such commission 
be designated to reside at Philadelphia until the 
close of the exposition. 

“ Sixth—The privileges of exhibitors can be 
granted only to citizens of countries whose Govern- 
ments have formally accepted the invitation to be 
represented, and have appointed the aforementioned 
commission, and all communications must be made 
through the Governmental commissions.” 

The invitation has been accepted by several 
foreign nations, and the President has lately urged 
upon Congress, in a message, the propriety of giv- 
ing to the enterprise aid from the National Treas- 
ury, to make it a creditable international exhibi- 
tion. If it is to be an international one, such aid 
should be promptly given. 

It is to be feared that the experience of exhibit- 
ors at Vienna last year, will deter many from send- 
ing articles beyond the Atlantic for exhibition, and 
that public expectation, on that point, would be 
disappointed, The Recorp regards as of Kittle 
force in argument, the suggestion that Englishmen 
would not be likely to assist in the exhibition, be- 
cause it is the celebration of the anniversary of the 
first step of rebels to dismember their Empire. The 
intelligent Englishman like the intelligent Ameri- 
can of to-day, sees no cause for personal ill-feeling 
on account of these transactions in the last century. 
They never appear as causes for ill-feeling now, 
except when their ghosts are called up by some 
trading demagogue. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS.—At the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the “ Franklin Institute,” in Philadel- 
phia, a speaker claimed for Robert Stephenson, of 
England, the merit of having invented the tubular 
system of steam-boilers, whereupon a correspondent 
of the Philadelphia “ Public Ledger,” claims that 
honor for Oliver Evans, an American, who, in order 
to generate high steam for a high pressure steam- 
engine, used the tubular boilers “ before Stephenson 
was born,” he says. “ That system was adopted by 
George Stephenson, Robert’s father, for locomotive 
engines, but Dr, Lardner gave the credit of the in- 
vention to another.” The writer making the claim 
for Evans, says: 

“ Oliver Evans’s engine is the only one adapted 
to steam travelling, In fact he held that form of 
travelling in view when he devised it. 

“ The railway system of the present day is merely 
the execution of Oliver Evans’s plans, devised al- 
most a century ago. And to those plans and to his 
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efforts the same can be traced without a break in 
the chain. So completely is this the case, that in 
1830—when all England was ringing with accounts 
of the ¢hen recent events on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway—the ‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,’ 
published in London, (in its September number), 
rising superior to national prejudice, frankly con- 
ceded to ‘Oliver Evans, an American citizen,’ the 
high honors which so many Englishmen were 
grasping for.” 

It may properly be added that so early as 1799, 
Evans constructed a steam-carriage, and it was the 
first steam-engine constructed on the high-pressure 
principle. He proposed to run his steam-carrlage 
on level railways, but not finding sufficient en- 
couragement among his countrymen, he abandoned 
the idea of railway travelling by steam, patented 
his engine and applied it to mills, of which he was 
a famous constructor. 


BEQUEST TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The late Henry D. Gilpin, of Phila- 
delphia, by his will, dated January, 1860, gave to 
his widow, Mrs. Eliza Gilpin, the power to devise 
the sum of $100,000 of his estate, in equal shares, 
to the “ Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” the 
“ Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts,’ and the 
“‘ Historical Society of Chicago.” Mrs. Gilpin died 
on the 2d of February, 1874, and by her will she 
has so devised the sum of $100,000. 


A SOLDIER OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION.—In a 
graveyard in Montpelier, in Vermont, is a granite 
obelisk that marks the grave of Colonel Jonathan 
P. Miller, who went to Greece as a volunteer, with 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, now of Boston, to help that 
people in their war for independence, fifty years 
ago. He distinguished himself in that war, espe- 
cially in the siege of Missolonghi. Lord Byron, 
who was also a volunteer in that war, had died a 
few months before young Miller’s arrival at Misso- 
longhi. The latter was a great admirer of the poet, 
and he purchased the sword of Byron from the family 
of a Greek officer, to whom he had given it. That 
officer fell, mortally wounded, on the field of battle. 
Colonel Miller brought the sword home with him. 
It is now in the possession of a lady who was ex- 
posed to the awful conflagration that laid half of 
Chicago in ashes. - She escaped with only a small 
box, a shawl thrown over her head, and the sword 
of Byron, Colonel Miller brought home with him 
two sons of Madame Miltiades, whose husband 
claimed a lineal descent from the hero of Mara- 
thon, and who was killed on the same field with 
Marco Bozzaris. Those sons are now successful 
American citizens, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Much has been said 
and written in this country on the subject of the 
abolition of capital punishment, but nothing more 
directly to the point, as an argument, than the fol- 
lowing, which is copied from a paper called the 
“ Forlorn Hope,” a copy of which has been kindly 
sent to the Recorv by Dr, Samuel W. Francis, of 
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Newport, R. I. It was published in New York, 
and dated “ Prison; Saturday, May 10, 1800” :— 


“ On Punishment.” 


** Society has no right to punish an individual 
with death. No government can either give or in- 
sure the life of a subject; then how dare they de- 
prive him of it? 

“It is permitted to every man to form his own 
moral system, and to admit or reject those already 
formed, notwithstanding the greater number have 


doubtless a right to take heed that a fault of prin- ° 


ciple, in particular individuals, should not trouble 
the general repose—consequently it is but just to 
force some, by the plurality of voices, to observe 
certain reasonable laws, to which, if they refuse to 
conform, let them be fined, imprisoned, banished, 
erased from the list of citizens—but not out of the 
number of human beings, because they enjoyed 
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that privilege before they acquired the rights of 
citizens. 


“ Life is a natural blessing, not a political one. 


' The state gives a man civil existence; if unworthy, 


it doubtless has a power to deprive him of it, but 
the right to bereave him of life appertains alone to 
the Creator that bestowed it. 

“ Society can only be authorized to take from a 
man what it gave him, when he ceases to deserve 
it. But man should not assume the prerogatives of 
Deity, and deprive a fellow-creature of his natural 
existence,” 

It will be a white day in the calendar of our na- 
tional existence when the last statute imposing a 
death-penalty shall be erased, and the great truth* 
everywhere practically acknowledged by deeds, 
that man has no right to deprive his fellow-man of 
that which he cannot restore to him, 





OBITUARY. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


On the afterrioon.of the 11th of March, CHARLES 
SUMNER, a member of the United States Senate, 
died at his residence in Washington City, of neu- 
ralgic affection of the heart and slight ossification 
of the vital ducts. He had entertained friends at 
dinner the day before, in good spirits, but had felt 
premonitory symptoms of the fatal attack which oc- 
curred toward. midnight. He suffered intensely 
from keen pain, and began to lose strength from 
four o’clock in the morning of the 11th. 

Mr. Sumner was born in Boston, on the 6th of 
January, 1811, and was graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity m 1830. He was educated for the legal 
profession at the Cambridge Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1834. The late Judge Story 
was his tutor, and their friendship for each other 
was warm and enduring. Appointed reporter of 
the Circuit Court of the United States, he published 
three volumes of the decisions of Judge Story. He 
also edited a quarterly law journal; was lecturer to 


the students of the law school, and, at one time, 


had temporary charge of it. The chief topics of 
his discourses were constitutional law and the law 
of nations. He declined professorships in that 
school and in the University in 1836. The next 
year he went to Europe, and remained until 1840, 
travelling extensively on the continent, and on his 
return he resumed the practice of law in Boston. 
Mr. Sumner was a “ Whig” in politics, but took 
no active part in public life until 1845, when he de- 
livered a powerful oration on the 4th of July, on 
“The Grandeur of Nations,” in which he de- 
nounced the war system, It was elicited by the 
course of the national administration towards 


Mexico, which led to war the next year. The ora- 
tion attracted profound attention at home and 
abroad, Others on like themes followed. His 
anti-slavery views were boldly enunciated, and 
these led to his separation from the Whig party, and 
his connection with the Free-Soil or Anti-slavery 
party. By a coalition of Free-Soilers and Demo- 
crats, in 1850, Mr. Sumner was elected to a seat in 
the United States Senate, to fill the place of Mr. 
Webster, who had entered the cabinet of Mr. Fill- 
more, That election was publicly celebrated in 
many places by the Anti-slavery party, In the Se- 
nate, his first speech was against the Fugitive Slave 
Act, in which he laid down the tulate that 
“ Freedom is national, Slavery is sectional.” U: 
that postulate he planted himself firmly, and with 
unwavering zeal and unflinching courage he fought 
against the slave system until he saw its end in 
1863. 

In the stirring debates in the Senate on Kansas, 
his course was conspicuous for its vehemence in 
fayor of human rights; and his speech, which was 
afterward published, under the title of “ The Crime 
against Kansas,” greatly incensed representatives in 
Congress from the slave-labor States. One of them, 
Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina, who was a 
member of the House of Representatives, ap- 
proached Mr. Sumner whilst he sat writing at his 
desk, and with blows from a gutta-percha cane, 
felled him to the floor in an insensible condition. 
From the effects of this assault Mr. Sumner never 
recovered, That shock to his nervous system was 
felt, in its effects, the remainder of his life, and was 
probably the remote cause of his death, He spent 
much time abroad, undergoing severe medical treat- 
ment, Meanwhile he had been re-elected to the 
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Senate, and was kept there by his constituents until 
the day of his death. When he resumed his duties 
in that body, he denounced slavery more vehe- 
mently than ever; and in politics he was one of the 
most earnest and hard-working of the leaders of 
the Republican party. In the debates when ordi- 
nances of secession seemed to be threatening the 
integrity of the Union, he opposed any compromise 
as only a mischievous postponement of the inevi- 
table struggle, which he was ready to meet instantly. 
With rare tenacity of purpose he fought the battle 
through; and since the war ended, he was foremost 
in originating and advocating measures for securing 
to the freedmen those civil and political rights 
which are the birth-rights of their white fellow- 
citizens, 

In all this warfare Mr. Sumner was actuated by 
a deep-seated and powerfully-controlling sense of 
justice. His education, tastes and habits were not 
naturally in sympathy with the lowly, as indivi- 
viduals, and, therefore, his constant advocacy of 
their rights attests his sincerity. No man ever 
passed such ordeals of temptation in public life 
with cleaner hands. He has left behind him the 
record of a moral character without a stain, and of 
a public reputation without just reproach. When 
passion and prejudice shall yield to reason and just 
appreciation, the whole nation will doubtless point 
to the life and labors of CHARLES SUMNER as those 
of a model American citizen. 





MILLARD FILLMORE. 


On the evening of the 8th of March, the thir- 
teenth President of the United States, MILLARD 
FILLMORE, expired at his residence in Buffalo, New 
York, after being a few days prostrated by paraly- 
sis. He was born at Summer Hill, Cayuga county, 
New York, on the 7th of January, 1800. His early 
education was confined to reading, writing and 
arithmetic; and in that then sparsely-settled region 
of New York books were a rarity whilst he was 
a boy. 

At the age of fourteen years young Fillmore 
was sent into the wilds of Livingston county, to 
learn the business of a clothier, but, in the course 
of a few months, he returned to his native neigh- 
borhood, where he was apprenticed to a wool- 
carder, with whom he remained until he. was 
nineteen years of age. Meanwhile he had ob- 
tained much knowledge from the few books which 
had fallen in his way. The wealthy and bene- 
volent Judge Wood, of Cayuga county, perceiving 
much latent talent in the young man, furnished him 
with the means for buying his time of his master, 
and for acquiring a legal education. Unwilling to 
become too great a burden on his benefactor, young 
Fillmore taught school three months in a year, to 
earn a little money. He did the same after going 
to Buffalo to complete his studies. There he was 
admitted to the bar in 1823, and three years after- 
ward he married the daughter of Rev. Lemuel 
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_ chief magistrate, to enforce the law. 


‘defeated. 





Powers, who bore him two children. He was soon 
admitted as attorney and counsellor in all the 
courts of his state, and rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Fillmore began political life in 1828, when 
he was elected a member of the New York As 
sembly, by the Anti-Mason party. Although ina 
hopeless political minority, his influence was widely 
felt because of his good judgment and integrity. 
Men of both parties in the Legislature would say 
of a measure, “ If Fillmore says it is right, we will 
vote for it.” Such was his character through a 
long life. In that body he served three successive 
terms; and a portion of the beneficent act for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt was drawn by 
him, and its passage was eloquently urged by his 
voice and pen. 

In 1832 Mr. Fillmore was elected to Congress by 
the party opposed to General Jackson, He served 
three terms, when, in 1842, he declined a nomina- 
tion. He was a courteous and conservative oppo- 
nent of slavery, and opposed the annexation of 
Texas, His labors in that body were incessant and 
immense ; and his purity of character commanded 
for him the profound respect of his peers. In 1843 
he was the Whig candidate for Governor of the 
State of New York, but was defeated by Silas 
Wright. In 1847 he was elected Controller of the 
State, and performed the duties with great success 
and fidelity. . 

Mr. Fillmore was elected Vice President of the 
United States in 1848; and when, in the summer 
of 1850, President Taylor died, he became the 
General’s successor. He was inaugurated Presi- 
dent on the roth of July, 1850. He signed the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and did all in. his pewer, as 
This course 
made him unpopular in the North; but it must be 
conceded, when all the circumstances are taken 
into consideration, that the general policy of his 
administration was wise. The difficulties with 
Cuba on account of filibustering were managed 
wisely; and the treaty with Japan, which he pro- 
moted with all the power of the Government, re- 
presented by Commodore Perry and his fleet, was 
an act of vast beneficence to the world, 

At the close of his administration President Fill- 
more retired to private life. His wife and daughter 
soon afterward died, and only his son (now a law- 
yer in Buffalo) was left of his family. In 1854 he 
travelled in Europe. The University of Oxford 
offered him the honorary degree of D.C. L., but he 
declined it. Whilst he was abroad, he received the 
nomination for President of the United States, from 
the “ American Party,’’ which he accepted, and was 
He then retired wholly from public life, 
and made his residence in Buffalo. In February, 
1858, he married Mrs, Caroline McIntosh, youngest 
daughter of Charles Carmichael, of New Jersey, 
who survives him. 

Mr. Fillmore was an active member of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, and of other institutions for 
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the public good. He was greatly beloved by all 
who knew him, for the solid yirtues which lie at 
the foundation of good citizenship. He was buried 
with imposing public ceremonials. 


JosErpH LANMAN. 


Rear-Admiral JosepH LANMAN, of the United 
States Navy, died at his residence in Norwich, 
Connecticut, on the 13th of March. He was a 
native of that State, where he was born on the 11th 
of July, 1811. He entered the navy as a midship- 
man in 1825, and two years later was attached to 
the Brazil squadron, In 1831 he was promoted 
to Passed Lieutenant, and in 1835 was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant. He was on duty in the Pacific 
in 1847, where he was sent with dispatches from 
the commander of the squadron there to the autho- 
rities at Washington City. In 1855, he was pro- 
moted to Commander, and was in charge of the 
war-steamer Michigan, on the lakes, when the civil 
war broke out in 1861, Then he was appointed to 
the’ command of the Saranac of the Pacific Squad- 
ron. Commissioned a Commodore in 1862, he be- 
came attached to the North Atlantic Squadron in 
1863. The next year he commanded the second 
division of Admiral Porter’s squadron in both at- 
tacks on Fort Fisher. Late in 1867 he received the 
commission of Rear Admiral. In 1869-70 he was 
in command of the South Atlantic Squadron, and 
was placed on the retired list in July, 1872. 


IsRAEL DILLE. 


Judge IsRAEL DILLE, of the legal branch of the 
{Internal Revenue Department, died suddenly at 
his residence in Washington City, on Saturday 
night, January roth 1874, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. He was born in August, 1802, at 
Dille’s bottom, Jefferson county, in the North 
West Territory, now in Belmont county, Ohio. 
While yet an infant his father removed to the 
vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio, where the subject of 
this notice attended a country school occasionally. 
When about fifteen years of age he was sent to 
college in Washington county, Pennsylvania, where 
he completed his education. His first vocation was 
that of a school teacher, which he pursued at inter- 
vals, until his admission to the Bar (having mean- 
while studied law), in 1825, at Lancaster, Ohio. 
Not long thereafter he located in Newark, Ohio, 
where for many years he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession with an encouraging degree 
of sucoess. He was untiring in the acquisition of 
legal lore, indefatigable in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, laborious as a student of Science, Philo- 
soplry, and Literature. Geology, Mineralogy, Belles 

. Lettres Literature, and Speculative Philosophy were 
his favorite studies. By diligence and laborious 
investigation he acquired such a fund of informa- 
tion as is possessed by comparatively few men. So 
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extensive and diversified were his general informa- 
tion and knowledge, that he had few equals. 
Withal, he was communicative, and therefore an 
instructive and valuable companion, Possessing 
those qualities, one of his rare intelligence and 
suavity of manner could not fail to be most attrac: 
tive as a conversationalist, and must charming in 
social intercourse. He was a liberal-minded man 
—large-hearted, public-spirited, enterprising, phi- 
lanthropic, always foremost in aiding whatever 
looked to the advancement of material, educational, 
intellectual, moral, and religious interests. He was 


a member of Some scientific and learned associa- 
tions, and wrote largely for them upon topics that 
interested him, and also as a newspaper writer, as 
a pamphleteer, and as a contributor to the Maga- 
zines and Quarterly Reviews. 

Judge Dille spent the last ten years of his life in 
the public service at Washington City. 


I, S. 


JosEPH HARRISON. 


One of the most eminent Mechanics and Me- 
chanical Engineers of our country, JosePpH HARRI- 
SON, died at his residence in Philadelphia, on Fri- 
day morning, the 27th of March, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. He was a native of that 
city, where he was born on the 20th of September, 
1810. After receiying a common school education, 
he was apprenticed to a machinist, and served with 
two masters, six years and four months, in the 
Kensington District of Philadelphia, So skilful 
did he prove himself to be, that he was made fore- 
man at the age of twenty, in charge of thirty men 
and boys. 

In the establishment of Long & Norris, Mr. 
Harrison first became acquainted with the business 
of locomotive building, in which he afterwards be- 
came so famous. There he soon took the lead of 
all the other workmen, and he assisted in another 
establishment (in which he was a business partner) 
in the construction of a locomotive which was very 
famous for its novelty of design and. power of ex- 
ecution. This was followed by greater improve- 
ments inyented by Mr. Harrison, and the fame of 
his work spread over this country and to Europe. 
By invitation of the Russian government, Mr. Har- 
rison went to St. Petersburg in 1843, where, in 
conjunction with Thomas Winans, of Baltimore, 
he made a contract, under the name of Eastwick, 
Harrison & Winans, for the construction of loco- 
motives for a railway 400 miles in length, between 
the Russian capitol and Moscow. The contract 
amounted to $3,000,000, The work was done in 
St. Petersburg, under the personal direction of 
Mr. Harrison, and was satisfactorily completed 
short of the time agreed upon, The firm also 
made other contracts to the amount of $2,000,000, 
including the completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Neva. After that, these mechanics were 
sought for in all directions. 

After his return home, Mr. Harrison devoted his 
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attention to the construction of a boiler that would 
not explode, and the “ Harrison Boiler ’’ is the evi- 
dence of his success. At the time of his death he 
had partly finished a powerful freight-engine on a 
new plan. He had amassed a large fortune, which 
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he used as a Christian gentleman should use the 
gifts of his Creator, In his death, his family, the 


community in which he lived, his country and the 
world lost an eminently good and useful man. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lansing, the Capital of Michigan; its Advan- 
tages, Natural and Acquired, as a Centre of Trade 
and Manufactures ; showing how it is to become 
the Commercial and Financial, as well as the Polit- 
ical Capital of a great State. Lansing; W. S. 
George & Co,, 8vo. pp. 39.—This long title indi- 
cates the contents of the pamphlet. The growth 
of this city in the forests of Michigan is a notable 
marvel, ‘The population of the city and township 
in 1845, or less than thirty years ago, was 88, Five 
years later it was 1229. According to the census 
of 1870, the population was then over 6,000, The 
city was organized in 1859, and was laid out on a 
liberal scale, being two miles in length, north and 
south, and one mile in width, having seven main 
avenues seven rods wide, and other streets five rods 
wide. Seven anda half squares were reserved for 
public purposes in addition to Capitol Square, in 
which, last October, was laid the corner-stone of an 
imposing state capitol, to be erected there. The 
city stands on Grand river, in a central part of the 
state. 


Genealogical Memorials of William Bradford, 
the Printer. By SAMUEL S. PuRPLE, M. D. New 
York. Privately printed. 

Genealogical Notes of the Colden Family in Ame- 
rica. By Epwin R. Purp_e, Member of the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society, New 
York. Privately printed. 

These monographs, prepared with great care 
from all sources of information, are reprinted in 
the best manner from the “ New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Record,” with additions. 
Only fifty copies of each have heen printed for pri- 
vate circulation. 

William Bradford learned the art of printing 
with Andrew Sowle, of London, who was intimate 
with George Fox, a shoemaker of Nottingham, and 
founder of the Society of Friends or Quakers. 
Sowle was a member of the Society, and Bradford 
became so, and married Sowle’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth. In 1685 he received a recommendation from 
several Quakers in London, as “a sober young 
man who comes to Pennsylvania to set up the trade 
of Printing Friends’ Books,” &c. He had been in 
the province before this; and it is believed that 
he accompanied William Penn in the ship Welcome, 
in 1682. 

In the year when this recommendation was given, 


Bradford printed an almanac, “ near Philadelphia,” 
in which he says: “ Hereby understand that after 
great Charge and Trouble I have brought that great 
Art and Mystery of printing into this part of Ame- 
rica,’’” He was the pioneer printer, not only in 
Pennsylvania but in New York, to which city he 
removed in 1693, where he was intmediately ap- 
pointed Royal Printer, There he died in May, 
1752, and was buried in Trinity churchyard. The 
original tombstone, set up at the head of his grave, 
was broken when the present Trinity Church edi- 
fice was built, and another was put in its place. 
The old one is in the custody of the New York 
Historical Society. The writer of this Memorial 
detects, by the best test, an error in the inscription 
on the stone, which makes Bradford about three 
years older at his death than he really was. 

The Colden Family in America was founded by 
Dr. Cadwallader Colden, a native of Ireland (his 
mother being on a temporary visit there from Scot- 
land, at the time of his birth), who came to Phila- 
delphia in 1710, where he established himself as a 
physician. Five years afterward he returned to 
Scotland, where he married Alice Christy, and 
brought his wife to Philadelphia the next year. 
Governor Hunter, of New York, invited him to 
Settle in that province, which he did in 1718, in an 
otfice of profit. He had 2000 acres of land granted 
to him in Ulster county, N. Y., where he settled in 
1728. He became a distinguished philosopher and 
naturalist, a member of the King’s Council in New 
York, and lieutenant-governor of the province at a 
critical period in its history. He is described by 
the author of this memorial as “in stature small 
and high-shouldered, of a dignified aspect, ‘ with a 
strong conformation of body and a vigorous con- 
stitution.’ ” . 

This memorial also contains an interesting ac- 
count of Goyernor Colden’s third son, Cadwallader, 
who was an ardent loyalist during the Revolution. 
Both memorials contain facts of interest which have 
hitherto escaped the notice of historians. They 
are valuable contributions to our history. 


. Philadelphia Trade Directory, Octavo. Phila- 
delphia, Howard Challen, Publisher.—This work 
embraces a classified list of the principal houses 
engaged in the Book and Stationery trade and 
kindred branches. It serves a valuable purpose, 
and does the publisher credit. 





